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Information on all phases of work 
trade—ranging from comp 
economic and business data to 
on export and import regula 
—is quickly and directly available 
to businessmen in their own 
or localities through the 33 Field 
Offices of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 

Conveniently located in the busi. 
ness centers of the United States, 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who keep 
constantly abreast of developments 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current information and 
publications sent to them 
from Washington, they are wel 
equipped to serve world traders ip 
their communities. 

Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other business 
organizations—which have been fur. 
nished with Department of Commerce 
publications, reference material, and 
other information, for use by! 
businessmen. 

The addresses of the Department's 
Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. S. Cow 
noes 3, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh §& 
dg. 7 
Boston, Mass., 261 Franklin St. 
Buffalo 3, N. Y¥., 117 Ellicott St. 
Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, ~— 
Jasper Bidg., West End Broad 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bldg. 
Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 755 U. S. Post Office 
and Courthouse. 7 
leveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 
allas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce 
Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse, 
Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave. 
El toes. Tex., Chamber of Commerce 


idg. 
Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal 
Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office 
Los Angeles 15, Calif., 112 W. Ninth 
Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 
Miami 32, Fla., 36 NE First St. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave. 
New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. es Ave. 
New York 13, N. Y., 346 Broadway. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St 
Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 717 Liberty Ave. 
Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. 
Courthouse. 
Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 
Richmond, Va., 400 E. Main St. 
St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New. Federal 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 109 W. Second 
San Francisco 2, Calif., 870 Market St 
Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse 
and Post Office Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 


For local telephone number, consult 
U. S. Government section of phone book 
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2 | Foreign Exchange Position Grows Worse 
Japanese Industrial Output at Peak 


Japan’s economy ended the calendar year 1953 on a high level of 
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activity. 


Industrial production in December reached a new postwar peak, 
and seasonal year-end consumer demand, as reflected in department- 
store sales, was one-third higher. than that of 1952. 


The optimism engendered by this sit- 
vation, however, was tempered with 
concern over a worsening of the coun- 
try’s foreign-exchange position, and un- 
certainty over the outlook for 1954 
under the impact of the more stringent 
credit policy of the Bank of Japan and 
the prospective “austerity” budget. 

The money market in December satis- 
factorily met the seasonal requirements 
for year-end settlements. The note issue 
of the Bank of Japan and loans and 
discounts of private banks were sub- 
stantially greater than in December 
1952. The money market was eased 
by the fact that the seasonal excess of 
Government cash payments over re- 
ceipts reached a new postwar high. 
Logs and discounts of the Bank of 
Japan to private banks, however, con- 
tinued the decline which began last 
October following the adoption of 
stricter credit controls. 

The average of commodity prices was 
approximately the same as in the pre- 
ceding month, thus giving additional 
evidence of the waning of the inflation- 
ary pressures of past months. More 
pronounced evidence was the marked 
weakness of the stock market at the 
year-end contrary to the customary 
seasonal optimism. Exports and imports 
increased sharply, compared with the 
preceding month, but the import value 
continued greatly to exceed that of 
exports. The excess of total foreign- 
exchange payments over receipts 
reached the highest monthly figure in 
nearly 3 years. 

Durable Goods Expanded 

Recording a postwar high, the De- 
tember index of industrial production 
(manufacturing and mining combined) 
reached 166.8 (1934-36=100), 5 percent 
higher than in November. Manufactur- 
ing oytput expanded by 4.4 percent, 
while mining activity was 11 percent 
greater than in the preceding month. 
Compared with December 1952, manu- 
facturing had increased by 24.4 percent, 
Mining, 22.7 percent, and total indus- 
trial production, 24.3 percent. 

For the calendar year 1953, the index 
of industrial production was 148.9, or 18 
Percent higher than in 1952. Production 
of manufactures increased by 19.2 per- 
cent, whereas mining activity was only 

percent larger than in 1952. This 

Continued upward trend in Japan’s in- 
dustrial output in 1953 was at an 
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increasing rate compared with recent 
years. In 1952, as compared with 1951, 
output expanded by only 11.4 percent 
in manufacturing, 3.1 percent in mining, 
and 10.5 percent for both combined. 

Expansion of production in 1953, com- 
pared with 1952, was nearly twice as 
great in nondurable goods—23.1 per- 
cent—as in durable goods—13.8 percent. 
The greatest expansion in nondurable 
goods was in printing, rubber and 
leather, and chemicals; in durable 
goods, it was in metals and metal 
manufactures. 

The Japanese Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry (MITI) an- 
nounced that 1953 production in many 
industries established postwar records. 
Coal production in 1953 totaled 46,509,- 
500 tons or 107 percent of the preceding 
year’s output. 

Production figures for other key ma- 
terials during 1953, compared by per- 
centages with calendar 1952, were given 
by MITI as follows: Electricity, 47,- 
292,381,000 kw.-hr, 107 percent; electro- 
lytic copper, 90,938 metric tons, 96 


percent; aluminum, 45,491 tons, 107 
percent; pig iron, 4,515,676 tons, 130 
percent; crdinary rolled steel, 5,170,- 


541 tons, 111 percent; steel ingots arid 
castings, 7,652,800 tons, 110 percent; 
heavy oil, 2,895,365 kiloliters, 124 per- 
cent; cotton yarn, 913,867,000 pounds, 
117 percent; woolen yarn, 186,628,000 
pounds, 124 percent; rayon yarn, 163,- 
259,000 pounds, 115 percent; ammonium 
sulfate, 1,932,309 tons, 104 percent; 
caustic soda, 383,498 tons, 138 percent; 
cement, 8,768,375 tons, 123 percent; 
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paper, other than newsprint, 2,421,109,- 
000 pounds, 131 percent; paper pulp, 
1,259,247 long tons, 121 percent. 


Consumer Purchases Soar 

The increased industrial output dur- 
ing 1953 was absorbed largely by the 
domestic market inasmuch as exports 
from Japan in 1953 were approximately 
the same as in 1952. Contributing to 
this situation were the following fac- 
tors: 

@ An active demand for capital goods 
created by Treasury investments in 
electric power projects and other pub- 
lic works, and by private investments 
in cement and machinery industries. 


@ A strong demand for consumer 
goods stimulated by a high level of 
urban and rural incomes arising from 
wage increases, tax reductions, and 
favorable crops marketed at remunera- 
tive prices. Evidence of the high level of 
consumer purchasing is shown by de- 
partment store sales for the calendar 
year 1953 which reached a new postwar 
high of 31 percent above the level of 
1952. The seasonal year-end expansion 
in department store sales reached a new 
postwar peak in December 1953 which 
was 33.7 percent higher than a year ago. 

According to a recent forecast of the 
Economic Counsel Board (ECB), Japa- 
nese industrial production during the 
early part of the Japanese fiscal year 
1954 (April 1954-March 1955) will main- 
tain about the same level as during the 
last quarter of calendar 1953 when the 
index was 160, but will decline there- 
after as the deflationary effect of the 
projected budget for fiscal 1954 develops. 

For the entire fiscal year 1954, how- 
ever, it is estimated that output will 
average approximately the same as in 
fiscal 1953, an index of about 152. The 
decline is expected to be principally a 
consequence of a 13-percent decrease in 
industrial equipment investment, com- 
pared with fiscal 1953, because of the 
cut in the Government investment 
budget of 58 billion yen and of 14 bil- 
lion yen in public works expenditures. 

Demand for consumer goods, on the 
other hand, is expected to increase 
about 3 percent in consequence of antic- 
ipated wage increases of about the same 
proportion, some increase in farm in- 
come from a normal crop year, and in- 
creased Government disbursement of 
pensions for ex-soldiers and social secu- 
rity expenditures. 


Import Balance Increases 


Exports and imports increased sharp- 
ly in December compared with the pre- 
ceding month. Exports valued at $138.9 
million reached the highest monthly 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Cuban Sugar Milling Well Advanced; 


Pickup in Economic Activity Seen 


The milling of Cuba’s new sugarcane crop was well under way at 


the end of January. 


As the crop level, decreed at 475 million Spanish long tons, repre- 
sents a good average annual production for Cuba, the national economy 
looks forward to the usual seasonal bolstering of bank accounts and 


pickup in demand for merchandise, in- 
cluding consumer goods. Although most 
Cuban indexes of commodity production 
and sales probably will move up in the 
next few months, disparities of 10 to 20 
percent from the very prosperous level 
reached during the bumper harvest in 
1952 are likely to continue. 


Slackening of U. S. demand for Cuban 
manganese cre caused a sharp drop in 
production of Cuban mines in January. 
Searcely more than 20,000 tons of 
manganese were extracted as compared 
with almost 35,000 tons during the 
preceding month and 25,000 tons in 
January of last year. The leading 
producer was reported to have cut out- 
put 30 percent in accord with the de- 
creased demand of his U. S. buyers, and 
several small mines selling their ore 
in Santiago were reported to have dis- 
continued operations on receipt of notice 
of a $6-per-ton reduction in the market 
price there. 

Cuban iror-ore and iron-pyrite pro- 
duction was almost at a stand-still in 
January, but production of nickel, cop- 
per, and chrome continued at the rates 
which prevailed throughout 1953. Ex- 
ploration for nickel, manganese, and 
copper continued to be active, and an- 
nouncement in mid-January of plans for 
a $43-million expansion of the nickel 
plant at Nicaro was reecived with ap- 
preciation and enthusiasm throughout 
Cuba. 


First Deep Oil Well Drilled 


The first deep well to be drilled by 
Cuban independent oilmen caused con- 
siderable excitement when an “interest- 
ing show” of oil occurred at 4,110 feet. 
The well, at Jatibonico, Camaguey 
Province, also had minor showings at 
lesser depth. Drilling was stopped at 
4,165 feet, and a drill stem test was 
made. Although results of the test were 
disappointing, the operators continue to 
be optimistic and will drill to the limit 
of the riz’s capacity, approximately 
10,000 feet. 

Lending strong support to the con- 
tention of the domestic textile industries 
and trades that their business is being 
demoralized by contraband imports and 
customs frauds, two large shipments of 
nylon hosiery and other expensive items, 
received from Florida and _ cleared 
through Havana Customs, were seized 
and the connivers jailed, upon discovery 
of gross falsities both in description and 
in quantities declared. 

As new additional fraud-suppression 
measures, the Government has ordered 
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certain types of merchandise to be dis- 
charged at specific docks and Customs 
sheds, for verification there and special 
appraisal by a specified official. The 
Government also has demanded strict 
compliance with existing regulations 
governing the handling of imports. The 
life of the special antismuggling com- 
mission has been extended, and the 
Tribunal de Cuentas has announced its 
intention of conducting surprise inspec- 
tions at customhouses. 


Action on Cargo Fee Postponed 


The first three railway car ferries 
brought into Havana from Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., did not encounter active op- 
position by the National Maritime Labor 
Federation, but the federation has 
warned that it will call a walkout if 
there is much further postponement of 
Government action on the proposed bill 
to levy a special fee on maritime cargo, 
the proceeds earmarked for the port 
workers’ fund. In the form approved in 
early February by the Consultative 
Council, the fee on maritime cargo 
would be 45 cents per short ton on most 
goods, the rate for sugar and petroleum 
to be determined after further study. 

The high. court decision in mid-Decem- 
ber declaring unconstitutional the pro- 
vision which had required sugar mills to 
act as collector of the union dues via 
checkoff on pay rolls, was a severe blow 
to organized labor in Cuba. The central 
labor confederation (CTC) has indicated 
its firm intention to press for enactment 
of a new provision in slightly modified 
wording but designed to effect recapture 
of the unions’ enjoyment of checkoff 
revenue. 

Meanwhile, to temper the depletion 
of union funds, the CTC is endeavoring 
to popularize a move by industry unions 
to encourage all their workers to con- 
tribute voluntarily 2 pesos a year. The 
Secretary General of the CTC publicity 
has advocated the enactment of a law 
which would require all workers to con- 
tribute to their unions 1 percent of 
their wages. 

The Labor Ministry was called upon 
during January to intercede in labor 
disputes in numerous sugar mills, where- 
in labor charged that management was 
attempting to alter collective contracts, 
in some cases involving wage cuts and 
dismissals. Some 60 . meat-processing 
plants were reported to be idle at the 
end of January because of delay in the 
negotiation of new labor contracts. 

The slump in department-store sales 


was less pronounced in J 
than in December 1953. January 
were reported to be down only 
5 to 10 percent in Havana and some 1g¢ 
to 15 percent in the principal cities 
the Provinces. In many Havana retajj 
establishments, early January sales 
Started off unusually well; unfortunate. 
ly, in most cases the spurt was short. 
lived. ; 
Automotive sales picked up in Jan 
ary, but the month’s total 
car sales were down 19 percent, ang 


(Continued on Page 19) 





Portuguese Firm Organized” 
To Produce Thermal Power 


A new company is being formed for 
the.manufacture of thermal electricity, 
in order to provide further power cover. 
age in northern Portugal during 
years. It will be known as the Socneae 
de Energia Termica (Central Termica 
do Norte do Pais). 

The plant will have power of 50,000 
kilowatts and will be at Pejao, Sao 
Pedro da Cova, which is about 20 miles 
up the Douro River from Oporto, and 
will use the extensive deposits of rather 
poor quality coal found in that region, 

The company may go into production 
early in 1956. 

Unusually dry weather in 1953 has 
had a highly deleterious effect on the 
hydroelectric production in northern 
Portugal. The production of the three 
hydroelectric plants in the area, Uniao 
Electrica Portuguesa, Hidro-Electrica 
do Cavado, and Companhia Hidro-Elec- 
trica do Norte de Portugal, amounted to 
397,285,000 kilowatt-hours as compared 
with 1952 production of 535,145,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, It was necessary to increase 
thermal production to 95,915,000 kilo 
watt-hours as against 35,617,000 kile 
watt-hours for 1952. 

Higher cost of thermal production as 
compared with hydraulic electricity 
probably affected the profits of the pro 
ducing companies in 1953 and may i 
fluence the new contract being nego 
tiated for supplying power and light to 
the city of Oporto. The 1953 production 
of fertilizer by Amoniaco Portugues, 
S. A. R. L., was affected because the 
power companies could supply this firm 
with only 144,600,000 kilowatt-hours @&% 
compared with 193,400,000 kilowatt 
hours in 1952. 

Construction progressed satisfactorily 
on the Canicada power plant of the Rie 
Cavado project, and this plant is due to 
enter into production in September 194 
with a yearly capacity of 30,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. The final plant of the 
Cavado project, the Paradela power 
plant, will be completed by the end of 
1955. 

Work on the important Rio Dour 
project is still in its preliminary plar 
ning stage. A more active’ phase 
expected to be reached by the middle of 
1954. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Ten Power Projects 
Completed in Japan 


“Jen hydro and thermal power proj- 
gets were completed in Japan in Feb- 
wary, adding 78,000 kw. to Japan’s 

supplies. Maximum capacity of 
the 10 plants will be 210,300 kw., but 
it is unlikely that this output will be 
yeached at any one time. 

The largest projects are the Jinzu- 
gawa No. 1 and No. 2 stations on the 
Jnzu River in Toyama Prefecture 
undertaken by the Hokuriku Electric 
Power Co. These will add 26,500 kw. 
and 13,800 kw., respectively, to that 
region’s power supplies. The other proj- 
ects range in size from a firm capacity 
of 1,600 kw. to 11,500 kw. 

With the reduction by one-third in 
the amount allocated in the new budget 
for electric-power development, several 
projects under construction are ex- 
pected to be stopped or slowed down. 
The development of power resources in 
fiscal 1954 will be carried out principal- 
ly at such places as Tagokura and 
Okutademi on the banks of the Tadami 
River, and it has been indicated that 
other power projects, such as the Miboi 
in Gifu Prefecture and Nahari in Shi- 
koku as well as the Kumano River 
scheme, will be dropped for the time 
being. These latter projects are not 
readily accessible nor are they likely 
to'produce important quantities of new 
power. 





lran Promulgates Decrees 
For Karadj Dam Authority 


The Government of -Iran Council of 
Ministers has promulgated a series of 
decrees providing for the establishment 
and powers of a Karadj Dam Authority 
as a single-purpose and completely in- 
dependent Government agency for plan- 
ning and accomplishment of the Karadj 
Dam Basin. 

An outstanding engineer and former 
Minister of Agriculture is expected to 
be appointed managing director of the 
authority with a 4-year term of office. 


The decrees provide that the authori- 
ty shall assume all of the Government’s 
responsibilities and obligations with re- 
spect to the Karadj Dam project, in- 
cluding access highway improvements 
ge for by Emergency Aid Project 

0. 17, 

The Council has authorized an initial 
100-million-rial budget for the authority 
for the year begun March 21. 





U. 8. imports of cattle, which make 
up the largest part of this country’s 
trade in live animals, totaled 198,000 
head in 1953, the U. S, Department of 
Agriculture reports. “ 

_ This is 58,000 head more than were 
mported in 1952, but less than in any 
Other year since 1947. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 
Guatemalan Commodi 


Home 


Trade Fluctuates; Bank Deposits Up 


Guatemalan trade in various commodities showed fluctuations 


during January. 


Although department store sales volume was seasonally slow, sales 
of home appliances and automobiles and accessories were good. Hard- 
ware and agricultural and industrial equipment remained depressed as 


farmers and builders continued to show 
reluctance in making capital invest- 
ments under the country’s prevailing 
unsettled economic conditions, partic- 
ularly in view of the Government's 
failure to remedy the wave of illegal 
land seizures. Fertilizer sales were re- 
ported to be 50 to 75 percent under 
January a year ago. 


However, bank deposits increased as 
a result of larger coffee receipts and the 
brisk holiday trade, and bank clearings 
were 9 percent over December, but 8 
percent below January 1953. Receipts 
and collections of foreign items declined 
slightly. 

Total foreign trade during 1953, ac- 
cording to preliminary statistics, in- 
creased by $5,277,000. Imports were 
valued at $79,539,000, compared with 
$75,722,000 in 1952, while exports were 
$88,922,000 as compared with $87,462,- 
000 in 1952. The slight decline in cus- 
toms collections to $24,288,000 as com- 
pared with $24,679,000 in 1952, in the 
face of an increase in foreign trade, 
was believed to be attributable at least 
partially to the heavy duty-free imports 
made by the Government in 1953, 

Net foreign-exchange reserves at the 
end of November 1953 totaled $39,057,- 
000, compared with $36,543,000 at the 
end of October 1953 and $41,179,000 
at the end of November 1952. The in- 
crease in reserves from October 31 to 
November 30, 1953, was $2,514,000, as 
compared with an incréase of only 
$384,000 in the comparable period of 
1952. 

Rediscount Rate Increased 

The rediscount rate of the Bank of 
Guatemala and the legal maximum 
interest rate on bank loans to the public 
were raised by 2 percent to 6 percent 
and 8 percent, respectively, effective 
January 1, 1954, in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Monetary 
Board on January 6, 1954. The new 
regulations are not intended to be 
deflationary but are intended to en- 
courage banks to increase their loans, 
and, through preferential rediscount 
rates, to provide special incentives for 
credit extension to agriculture, industry, 
and other favored activities. 

Although the draft income tax law 
submitted to Congress in December 1953 
was published in the local press in 
January, by the end of the month 
Congress still had not undertaken any 
official consideration of it. The bill 
provides for tax rates ranging from 1% 
percent to 12 percent on the income 





of businesses and professionals, accord- 
ing to the type of activity from which 
their income is derived, and a separate 
tax schedule for individual incomes. The 
tax rates are low compared with U. S. 
standards, but certain provisions ob- 
viously discriminate against foreign- 
owned companies operating in or de- 
riving income from Guatemala. 

In a mov to facilitate the removal 
of merchandise from customs, the regu- 
lations governing certain irregularities 
in. documents covering shipments to 
Guatemala were relaxed until Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, by a resolution of the 
Ministry of Finance, effective January 
5, 1954. This legislation is generally 
similar to that of July 2, 1953, which 
relaxed such regulations until December 
31, 1953. 

The West German Government tem- 
porarily discontinued the issuance of 
foreign exchange for the purchase of 
Guatemalan coffee, according to local 
press reports. Guatemalan exporters 
previously had estimated that Western 
Germany would buy $6 million to $8 
million worth of coffee from the 1953-54 
crop, ' 


Bank of Foreign Commerce Planned 


A draft bill for the establishment of 
a Government Bank of Foreign Com- 
merce was sent to Congress by the Min- 
istry of Economy in January. The Bank 
would have an initial capital of $1 mil- 
lion to be obtained from a bond issue 
guaranteed by part of the revenues from 
the income tax bill pending in Congress. 

The functions of the new bank would 
include: Location of customers for Gov- 
ernment exports; seeking of foreign 
capital to finance domestic exports and 
purchase of capital equipment; arrange- 
ment of barter transactions for export- 
able surpluses; diversification of the 
country’s foreign trade; guaranteeing 
contract compliance by Guatemalan ex- 
porters; and financing the cost of trans- 
portation, insurance, and other charges 
in connection with Guatemalan exports. 

From January 29 to 31, the Second 
National Trade Union Congress was 
held in Guatemala City under the aus- 
pices of the General Confederation of 
Guatemalan Workers (CGTG). The gen- 
era] tone of the proceedings only added 
to the feeling of uncertainty in the local 
business community. 

The major resolutions proposed at the 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Australia Gets IBRD 
Loan To Aid Imports 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has made 
a loan of $54 million to the Common- 
wealth of Australia. The loan will be 
used for the import of capital goods 
and equipment needed for development 
in the following fields: Agriculture and 
forestry; road, rail, and air transport; 
electric power; and various industries. 
The loan will benefit private and public 
enterprise; goods imported with the 
proceeds will be used by farmers, pri- 
vate businesses, and Commonwealth 
and State authorities. 


About one-quarter of the bank’s_loan 
will be used for agriculture. Although 
Australian induStries are growing rap- 
idly, agriculture still accounts for 80 
percent of the country’s earnings from 
exports, the bank pointed out. In recent 
years, much stress has been put on 
raising agricultural production, and 
farmers have materially increased their 
purchases of tractors, hay balers, and 
other mechanical equipment. At the 
same time the Commonwealth and 
State governments have been pushing 
ahead with projects to increase land 
use and productivity through reclama- 
tion, irrigation, and water conservation. 

The foreign exchange provided by 
this loan will make possible continuing 
imports for the improvement of exist- 
ing farms and for opening up new areas 
to cultivation. Tractors, earth-moving 
equipment, farm implements, harvest- 
ing equipment, and components for 
their manufacture in Australia will be 
bought under the loan. The loan also 
will provide tractors and forestry 
equipment for the exploitation of forest 
resources, 


Trucks To Be Imported 

About three-fifths of the loan will 
be used to improve _ transportation. 
Australia’s rapid economic growth has 
put increasing burdens on transport 
facilities of all kinds, and the problem 
has been accentuated by the long dis- 
tances to be traveled on the continent. 
Both Commonwealth and State author- 
ities have been carrying forward ex- 
tensive plans to improve roads and 
highways, and to expand rail service 
through the addition of modern equip- 
ment, motive power, and rolling stock. 

Under the loan, funds will be pro- 
vided for the import of medium and 
heavy trucks suited to Australian road 
conditions, and for equipment to con- 
struct and maintain roads. Of the loan, 
$1 million has been allocated to railway 
improvement and will be used mainly 
to purchase components needed for the 
manufacture of diesel locomotives in 
Australia. 

Much of the amount allocated to 
transport will be used to modernize 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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level since December 1951, and imports 
at $264.3 million increased to a new 
postwar high. Both were substantially 
greater than in December 1952—22.3 
and 31 percent, respectively. 


The expansion of exports, compared 
with the preceding month, was ac- 
counted for principally by textiles; 
other categories which increased appre- 
ciably were chinaware, iron and steel, 
metal products, textile machinery, and 


toys. The principal increases in im- 
ports were: foodstuffs (rice, wheat, 
barley, soybeans, and sugar); textile 


raw materials (cotton and wool); raw 
hides; iron ore; petroleum; and ma- 
chinery. 

The value of exports for the calendar 
year 1953 was practically equivalent to 
that in 1952, Total import value in 
1953, however, was 18.9 percent greater 
than in 1952. The 1953 figure was ap- 
proximately 90 percent greater than 
the export value—$2,409.5 million and 
$1,273.6 million, respectively—which re- 
sulted in an alltime record import 
balance of $1,135.9 million. 

Because of declining prices, it is 
estimated provisionally that the export 
volume increased by 5 percent and im- 
ports by 30 percent. Iron and steel 
exports, which ranked first in the 1952 
export list, dropped in value by about 
50 percent, and were replaced by cotton 
textiles. The major value increase in 
imports for the year was in foodstuffs— 
rice, 16.5 percent, soybeans, 148.6: per- 
cent, sugar, 8.6 percent—petroleum, 
36.2 percent; and textile raw materials 
—wool, 43.4 percent. The raw-cotton 
import volume increased by 30.5 per- 
cent, but because of sharply lower 
prices the value was 8 percent less 
than in 1952. 

Exceptional food imports, because of 
the poor rice crop, are expected to 
equal $126 million for fiscal 1953, and 
Japan will have to continue to import 
larger quantities of food until the har- 
vest season next fall. The ECB has 
estimated, however, that rice imports 
will be less in fiscal 1954 than in the 
preceding year, and this combined with 
an anticipated price decline will reduce 
the foreign-exchange cost of imported 
food supplies by $88 million. Total im- 
ports in fiscal 1954, nevertheless, are 
expected to be only $31 million less 
than in fiscal 1953 because of the 
necessity for ample imports of raw ma- 
terials to permit the maintenance of 
industrial production levels without 
exerting upward pressure on the domes- 
tic price level. 

Exports, on the other hand, are ex- 
pected to increase in fiscal 1954 over 
1953 by $155 million to a total of 
$1,375 million. As a result, it is fore- 
cast that the trade deficit for fiscal 
1954 will be $765 million, or $186 mil- 
lion less than the estimated deficit in 
fiscal 1953 of $951 million. Exports to 
the dollar area are expected to decline 


—ee 


somewhat, according to the ECB fore. 
cast, but this decline is expected to be 
more than offset by increased exports 
to the sterling area in consequence 


the trade negotiations concluded with 


the United Kingdom and of those jn 
prospect with the Commonwealth gov. 
ernments, 


Foreign-Exchange Payments High 

December foreign-exchange payments 
increased 44.6 percent compared with 
the preceding month and were sub. 
stantially greater than total receipts, 
which increased 10.2 percent. The excess 
of total payments over receipts wag 
approximately $60 million, the largest 
adverse monthly balance since March 
1951. The excess of payments over re. 
ceipts for merchandise trade equaled 
$128.1 million, which was partially off. 
set by an excess of receipts over pays 
ments on invisible items of $68.3 million, 

Total receipts from invisible items 
increased moderately to the highest 
level since September 1953. Receipts 
and payments with the open-account 
area were approximately in balance, 
but for the dollar and sterling areas 
total payments continued to show a 
substantial excess over receipts. 

The terms of trade in December 1953 
improved by 2.3 percent compared with 
the preceding month, as a result of an 
increase in export prices and a decline 
in import prices. 

Total foreign-exchange payments for 
the calendar year 1953 increased by 
20.2 percent in comparison with 1952, 
while total receipts declined by 5.3 per- 
cent. As a result, 1953 total payments 
exceeded total receipts by $194 million, 
whereas in 1952 there was an excess of 
receipts over payments of $314.3 million. 
Thus the aggregate change in Japan's 
1953 balance-of-payments position was 
$508.3 million compared with 1952, 

The ECB forecasts that in fiscal 1954 
the excess of foreign-exchange pay- 
ments over receipts will decrease from 
$190 million to $90 million. This reduc- 
tion in the foreign-exchange. deficit is 
expected to be achieved largely from 
an expansion in Japan’s export trade 
with the sterling area. A small decline 
in special dollar earnings from U. §&. 
military forces procurement and per- 
sonnel expenditures also is forecast. 
These earnings are expected to equal 
$760 million in fiscal 1954, compared 
with $785 million in calendar 1953. 

Although tempered by the restrictive 
credit policy of the Bank of Japan, the 
money market met the seasonal re: 
quirements for year-end settlements 
without serious difficulties. Loans and 
discounts of the Bank of Japan to pri- 
vate banks decreased by 5.2 percent in 
December, thus continuing the down- 
ward trend which began in September 
with the adoption of stricter credit 
controls. 

The note issue of the Bank of Japan, 
on the oth2r handyincreased se 
to a level 15.2 percent above the preced- 
ing month and 9.3 percent higher than 
a year ago. Also, both loans and dis- 
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counts and deposits of private banks 
continued the expansion of past months, 


reaching levels higher by 25.5 and 21.7 
percent, respectively, than in December 


Government fiscal operations con- 
tinued to show a large seasonal excess 
of cash payments over receipts. The 
excess for the month equaled 93.2 billion 

compared with 92.6 billion yen in 
December 1952. For the third quarter 
of the 1953 fiscal year (October-Decem- 
ber) the excess of payments amounted 
to 208 billion yen, or an increase of 
§4; percent over the excess of 175.7 
lion yen for the corresponding period 
eee 

According to the ECB, the total 
excess of Government payments over 
receipts for the full calendar year 1953 
was 119.6 billion yen or nearly 2% 
times greater than in calendar 1952, 
when the excess equaled 48.1 billion yen, 
account being taken of yen transactions 
affecting the foreign-exchange special 
account, 

Commodity Prices Stable 


The upward trend in commodity 
prices, which first gave evidence of 
being retarded in November, was fur- 
ther checked The average of both 
wholesale and consumer commodity 
prices during December showed only 
slight changes compared with the pre- 
ceding month. The wholesale price 
index rose by 0.2 percent while the 
index of consumer prices declined by 
the same amount. Wholesale and con- 
sumer prices, however, advanced 5.4 and 
123 percent, respectively, compared 
with December 1952. 

Wholesale prices were higher, cont- 
pared with November,-on the following 
major groups: Foodstuffs; textiles; 
fuels; and miscellaneous items. Prices 
declined, on the other hand, in the case 
of metals and metal products, and 
chemicals. 

For the entire calendar year 1953, the 
index of wholesale prices increased by 
only 1.4 percent in comparison with the 
annual average for 1952. By principal 
categories the major increases were in 
foodstuffs, 12.6 percent; textiles, 8.4 per- 
cent; and building materials, 26.8 per- 
cent. Moderate decreases occurred, on 
the other hand, in fuels, 2,4 percent; 
metals, 2.1 percent; and chemicals, 5.9 
percent. Consumer prices averaged 7.5 
percent higher in 1953 than in 1952. 

The ECB forecasts that in fiscal 1954 
the Government's deflationary policies, 
combined with the maintenance of a 
high production level, will induce a price 
decline of from 6 to 7 percent in capital 
§00ds and from 3 to 4 percent in con- 
sumer goods, particularly foodstuffs and 
textiles, compared with the average for 
fiscal 1953. The price decline of consum- 
ef goods will be less than in capital 
g00ds because of the anticipated main- 
tenance of the public’s purchasing power. 

urity prices in December con- 
tinued the decline which began early in 
October. The Dow-Jones average at the 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Costa Rican Economy Confronted by 


Budget Problems, Reduced Revenues 
Costa Rica’s ordinary budget for 1954 is the largest in the country’s 


history. 


Balanced .at @ fraction over 190 million colones, or $34 million 
(1 colon=US$0.1764, at the official market rate), the new budget is 
approximately 10.6 million colones higher than that for 1953. 


Although Costa Rica has realized re- 
curring budget surpluses for the past 
several years, it now appears question- 
able whether revenues will balance ex- 
penditures in 1954. 


The former administration has been 
charged by the incumbent regime with 
having failed to make adequate pro- 
vision in’ the current budget to defray 
the cost of several uncompleted or con- 
tinuing public works projects, such as 
the new international airport. These ob- 
ligations, coupled with the sharp drop 
this year in dollar income from coffee 
exports, may cause the present admin- 
istration to resort to deficit financing, 
external or internal borrowing, or a 
combination of both. 

Before the recent price increase of 
coffee to $100 per hundredweight, the 
major portion of Costa Rica’s 1953-54 
coffee crop had been sold at an average 
price to date of $63 per 100 pounds, al- 
though sales of high-grown Costa Rican 
coffee were confirmed to Western Ger- 
many at the higher price. January es- 
timates place the total 1953-54 coffee 
crop at approximately 473,000 quintals, 
as compared with the 1952-53 bumper 
crop of 722,000 quintals. This drop, in 
terms of national revenue, is expected 
to produce approximately $6 million 
less than the preceding crop. 


Costa Rican consumers of their own 
coffee have been affected by the factors 
contributing to the recent rise in coffee 
prices, retail prices for good-quality 
coffee at San Jose having risen from 
4 colones per pound a year ago to a 
recent high of 5.25 colones per pound. 


Government To Raise Revenue 

In keeping with the administration's 
desire to undertake various public 
works of its own, the Government is 
contemplating several revenue-raising 
measures. They include an application 
for a loan from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, a 





close of the month was 378 compared 
with 423 at the end of November, a drop 
of 10.7 percent. The stock market was 
particularly weak at the year end and 
showed declines in all groups. 

For the year as a whole, the Dow- 
Jones average registered an increase of 
only 13 yen over the level of 364 yen at 
the close of 1952. Moreover, the market 
a year ago was strongly bullish in con- 
trast to the bearish character which 
prevailed at the end of 1953.—Emb., 
Tokyo. 





drastic upward revision of the customs 
tariff schedule, income tax revision, and 
renegotiation of United Fruit Co, con- 
tracts, with a view to greater participa- 
tion by the Government in that firm’s 
profits. 


The administration has opened in- 
formal discussions with World Bank 
Officials regarding a $15-million loan 
for electric power, road, and airport 
construction, and legislative authoriza- 
tion also may-be sought by the admin- 
istration for an internal public bond 
issue. 

The Minister of Economy and Finance 
early in January presented to the Con- ~ 
gress a completely revised customs 
tariff bill, upon which final action has 
not been taken. Under the 
tariff, import duties would receive rate 
increases ranging from 5 to 900 per- 
cent. It is anticipated in local trade 
circles, in view of the administration’s 
urgent requirement for funds, that the 
bill probably will be approved by the 
Congress as presented. 

Although the new bill is designed to 
protect domestic industry, to protect 
the nation’s international monetary re- 
serves, and to create additional revenue 
for the Government, emphasis apparent- 
ly is placed on the last-cited purpose, 
in view of the proposed drastic and 
sweeping increases in the tariff rate 
structure, 

Although the administration has ex- 
pressed the intention to present legisla- 
tion for higher income tax schedules, 
changes in tax schedules could not start 
before the new tax year, and would not 
produce an increment during 1954, as 
the tax year does not begin until Octo- 
ber 1. 


Banana Workers’ Strike Settled 

An unexpected strike involving ap- 
proximately 2,000 banana workers in 
the area under administrative control 
of the United Fruit Co.’s Panamanian 
subsidiary, the Chiriqui Land Co., 
brought to a complete halt the opera- 
tion of 12 farms on the Costa Rica- 
Panama boundary for a period of 3 
weeks. Caused by distinctly minor griev- 
ances, the strike was finally terminated 
through the personal intervention of 
President Figueres. 

As a result of this work stoppage, the 
immediate loss to the company involved 
approximately 120,000 stems of bananas. 
More serious, however, is the potential 
loss of a number of farms in the area 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Bolivia Takes Measures To Clear Up 
Financial, Economic, Labor Issues 


Serious financial, economic, and labor probiems confronted Bolivia 


at the beginning of 1954. 


Temporary measures were taken during January to meet the most 
pressing of these questions, but basically the situation has not improved 


greatly. 

The rapid deterioration of the bolivi- 
ano in the free market was halted tem- 
porarily by the Government’s offer at 
public auction of limited amounts of 
dollar exchange. 


Mineral prices continued low and pro- 
duction costs high, with the result that 
costs exceeded returns from sales, Small 
and medium-sized miners virtually have 
ceased to operate. 


Deterioration of the boliviano on the 
free market continued until the third 
week in January, when the rate reached 
1,350 bolivianos to the dollar. In an ef- 
fort to prevent further deterioration and 
curb speculation, the Government an- 
nounced on January 20 its intention of 
auctioning off limited amounts of dollar 
exchange at the initial price of 1,300 
bolivianos. Through the end’ of the 
month a total of $27,500 in Government- 
held dollar exchange was auctioned off, 
with the result that by the end of the 
month the free market rate of the 
boliviano had been reduced to 1,070 
bolivianos to the dollar. 


Government sources stated that the 
dollar exchange thus sold was the prod- 
uct of the sale of gold purchased by the 
Banco Minero from producers in the 
Tipuani gold fields and that these opera- 
tions did not. impinge upon the Central 
Bank’s limited dollar holdings. It is too 
early to determine whether the auc- 
tioning of free dollars will produce any 
permanently beneficial economie effects. 


Government Plans To Aid Miners 


The weakening of the boliviano on the 
free market has made less tenable the 
official rate of 190 bolivianos to the dol- 
lar established for essential imports by 
May 1953 decrees. Despite the Minister 
of Economy’s announcement on January 
1 that no modification in the official 
rate of exchange was contemplated, the 
Government is reported to have under 
consideration a plan submitted .by the 
small and medium-sized miners to lessen 
the drain on Bolivia’s limited exchange 
resources. This plan is understood to 
contemplate assistance to small and 
medium-sized miners through relaxation 
of the foreign-exchange surrender re- 
quirements. 

Incorporation into regular wages of 
the 4,000-boliviano monthly cost-of-liv- 
ing allowance granted all workers under 
the decree of May 14, 1953, became ef- 
fective January 1, 1954. This action was 
to have taken place on August 31, 1953, 
but owing to the inflationary dangers 
involved, the Government succeeded in 
postponing the efféctive date until the 





beginning of 1954. Hereafter, the 4,000- 
boliviano monthly increase will be con- 
solidated into wage payments and will 
be subject to all family and social-secu- 
rity contributions, termination of em- 
ployment benefits and Christmas salary 
bonuses established under law. 


The National Chamber of Industries 
has estimated that as the result of this 
measure La Paz factory employers will 
be required to pay up to 300 million 
bolivianos annually in additional social- 
security and family benefits. This in- 
crease in the salary levels on which 
social-security payments are based can 
serve to swell the already overexpanded 
money supply and add to the difficulties 
of Bolivia’s depressed manufacturing 
industry. 


Government Seeks Tin Markets 


The Bolivian Government has become 
increasingly concerned over the uncer- 
tainty of its tin markets. Both the out- 
going vice president and the incoming 
president of the Bolivian Mining Corpo- 
ration have expressed doubt that there 
would be further sales of tin to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation once 
the present contract expires in March, 
and expressed the need for seeking else- 
where an outlet for production previ- 
ously earmarked for the United States. 
It is understood that the corporation 
has made overtures to a number of 
European smelters for the sale in 1954 
of the present RFC quota. 


With few exceptions, the medium- 
sized miners have ceased operations. A 
group of Bolivian businessmen who have 
interests in various mining properties 
have drafted a decree, to be submitted 
for the President’s consideration, which 
would abolish the present export mo- 
nopoly over minerals exercised by the 
Banco Minero. 


Under the proposed new system, pro- 
ducers would be free to place their 
minerals with whichever smelter offered 
them the highest price and to retain 
dollar earnings after payment of a sug- 
gested 15-percent Banco Minero com- 
mission or royalty. The dollars thus 
obtained would be used for direct im- 
portation of machinery and other items 
to be used in the mining operations. The 
allocation of official dollars to private 
mining companies for imports thus 
would be eliminated. 

The authors of the proposal claim 
that mineral production in Bolivia would 
be increased to such an extent that the 
Government actually would receive $10 
million more per year from the mining 


—— 


industry than it does under the present 
export monopoly... It is doubtful, how. 
ever, that the Government would be 


willing to take such an about-face in its } 
' 


present policy. 
Petroleum Industry Active 
Self-sufficiency in gasoline and kero 
sene products was completely assureg 
and a safety margin provided by the 
successful completion of well C20 at 
Camiri in mid-January. Initial prodye. 


-tion of the new well was reported at 


85,000 liters daily, which raises tot) 
petroleum production to 520,000 liters 
daily, more than enough to provide for 
Bolivia’s internal }equirements of light 
petroleum products. For the first time 
since it began operating, the Cocha. 
bamba-Camiri pipeline was completely 
filled with crude petroleum. 

Labor unions are expected to petition 
for wage increases, Office workers; bank 
employees, and some other unions al- 
ready have done so. Workers, whose 
wages were frozen in May, believe that 
they have allowed the Government suf- 
ficient time in which to consolidate its 
devaluation-stabilization program and 
that they deserve higher pay to com- 
pensate them for the ground they lost 
against the increase in the cost of living 
as a result of the May 14 devaluation, 
Though Bolivia’s economic crisis *is far 
from over, the Government may_be 
faced with a general demand for wage 
hikes. 


The first report of the Government's 
commission to study minimum wages 
recommended higher minimum wages 
for those salaries in the “particularly 
low” category, and a decree embodying 
the commission’s recommendation was 
issued. Wage minimums, ranging from 9 
bolivianos to 16 bolivianos per hour, 
were decreed for all workers whose 
wages had _previously ranged from 5 
bolivianos to 14 bolivianos.—Emb., La 
Paz. 


Costa Rica Puts Daylight 
Saving Time Into Effect 


Costa Rica adopted daylight saving 
time in lieu of central standard time, 
effective midnight, January 23, for an 
indefinite period. Costa Rican official 
time will correspond to eastern standard 
time in the United States. 

This time change was made primarily 
because of the imperative need to Te 
duce electric-power consumption, pril- 
cipally in the central plateau—meseta 
central—area of the country, as the 
dry season which will last until May 
probably will be one of the most severe 
on record. 

Pending the availability of additional 
electric-power generating facilities, the 
Costa Rican authorities are endea 
to conserve the limited electric powél. 
—Emb., San Jose. 








Pan American Day, April 14. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 





Indonesia Puts New Tax Hungary Changes Gift’ Parcel Rules 


On Invisible Payments 


Indonesia has imposed a 66%s-percent 
ments surcharge on most invisible 
transfers, including profit remittances, 
by an emergency law and an accom- 
ying Government regulation effec- 
tive March 2. 

This surcharge introduces into the 
existing multiple exchange rates a new 
effective rate of 19 rupiahs per U. S, 
dollar for certain nontrade transac- 


tions. 

Specifically exempt from the addi- 
tional levy are personal transfers of 
foreign employees (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Jan. 25, 1954, p. 10, for 
regulation affecting personal trans- 
fers), transfers of ‘income on foreign 
investments made in the industrial field 
in 1954 or thereafter, and transfers 
chargeable to budgets of central or 
local governments. 

Payments for services related to 
commodity transactions, that is, 
freight, insurance, export commissions, 
bank charges, etc., also are exempt, 
according to an Indonesian Exchange 
Institute circular issued on March 6, 
as such payments already are subject 
to import surcharges in effect for some 
time. 

As a result of this new tax and as 


an addéd incentive to further invest- 
ment, the Indonesian Government 
states, the previous administrative 


limitation of company profit transfers 
to 40 percent of gross profits before 
taxes is now being eliminated for 
profit transfers subject to the new tax. 
Presumably profits transfers based on 
new investments will continue to be 
subject to the administrative 40-per- 
cent limitation. This and other features 
of the new regulation are expected to 
be clarified by further implementing 
rulings.—Emb., Djakarta. 


Agents in Pakistan To File 
Bond on Goods in Transit 


Forwarding agents in Pakistan hence- 
forth must execute a special type of 
bond for goods in transit to Afghanistan, 
the Government of Pakistan has an- 
nounced. 

Under the terms of the bond the 
Clearing agent acts as importer for the 
consignee in Afghanistan and must give 
a bond agreeing to reexport the goods 
to Afghanistan within 3 months of the 
date of the bond. 

Both the forwarding agent in Pakis- 
tan and the bonding agency are held 
liable for payment of the amount of 


the bond to the Government of Pakis- 
tan if proof is not furnished to the Col- 
lector of Customs within 3 months that 
the goods have been reexported to Af- 
ghanistan. 


March 22, 1954 


New regulations governing gift par- 
cels sent to Hungary from abroad and 
a schedule of customs duties on con- 
tents of gift parcels are contained in 


a Hungarian Council of Ministers de- 
cree dated February 3, 1954. The terms 
of the new decree are effective on par- 
cels mailed on or after January 1, 1954. 

An individual in Hungary may re- 
ceive only one gift parcel a month 
without being required to obtain an 
import permit. The combined weight 
of all packages received by one person 
in a year may not exceed 88 pounds, 
gross weight, and no single parcel may 
exceed 44 pounds. However, U. S. postal 
regulations limit gift .parcels sent to 
Hungary to a maximum of 22 pounds 
each. : 


Permissible Contents Limited 


The contents of parcels are limited, 
as formerly, to specific items contained 
in a special “List of Gift Items,” and 
they must be for the personal use of 
the addressee. 


The amounts that may be sent in a 
gift parcel are still limited to small an- 
nual quotas for each item listed. Al- 
though some quotas are modified from 
the previous list, no substantial changes 
are made either in total annual quanti- 
ties receivable by individual persons or 
in annual quotas for most individual 
items on the list. 





Additional Peruvian Taxes 
Proposed for Many Imports 


A special additional 10-percent ad 
valorem import tax on about 800 items 
of the Peruvian tariff is called for under 
a bill approved by the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

These items comprise a wide variety 
of commodities, including food and con- 
fectionery products, toilet articles, 
household insecticides, rubber goods, pa- 
per products, leather and manufactures, 
textiles and textile manufactures, hats, 
metal products, jewelry, toys, sporting 
goods, office supplies, and others. 

The bill, which remains subject to 
approval by the Peruvian Senate, would 
require that proceeds of the special tax 
be used as the Government's contribu- 
tion to an increase in capital of the 
Industrial Bank of Peru and also would 
provide added protection to. several 
local industries, 

Passage of the méasure by the Lower 
House prompted strong protests from 
the Lima Chamber of Commerce and 
other local trade organizations, which 
emphasized its effect on the cost of 
living and pointed out that several of 
the affected goods recently have been 
subject to heavy duty increases or high 
ad valorem taxes.—Emb., Lima. 


Coffee, tea, and cocoa are removed 
from the list, and medicines are added. 
Food in tin cans still may not be in- 
cluded. 

The requirement regarding disinfec- 
tion of clothing is abolished, 

Although previous customs duties 
charged on gift parcels were not known, 
they -were assumed to be high. The 
new schedule contains ad valorem 
duties, which are understood to be 
lower than the duties formerly assessed. 
The new rates are generally 70 percent 
for new items and 35 percent for used 
goods. 

Duties lower than the general scale 
are levied on some items, as follows: 
Medicines, baby food, and used toys, 
20 percent; new toys,- 30 percent; 
thread, razor blades, spectacles, pocket- 
knives, and a few other articles, 50 
percent, . 


Thailand's Preferential 
Import List Reduced 


Thailand’s import commodity groups 
eligible for preferential exchange rate 
financing, as listed in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, January 25, 1954, page 
6, have been reduced, effective March 4, 
from 19 to 4-—petroleum products, milk, 
medicines, and certain textiles. 

At the same time the dollar preferen- 
tial rate was cut from 16.75 baht per 
dollar to 16.07 baht. The preferential 
sterling rate of 45 baht per pound re- 
mains unchanged. Official rates of 12.5 
baht per dollar and 35 baht per pound 
and their use remain unchanged: 

The March 4 notice has the effect of 
a selective devaluation and simplifies 
Thailand’s exchange system. Foreign 
exchange for most imports now must 
be purchased at the fluctuating open- 
market rate, which was quoted on 
March 5 at 21.3 baht to the dollar and 
58.5 baht to the pound. The change in 
the preferential rate establishes an 
orderly cross rate between preferential 
dollar-pound rates.—Emb., Bangkok, 








French Groupements To Be 


Continued in Operation 


“Groupements”— French  Govern- 
ment-controlled associations established 
during the war period—will continue 
temporarily to operate in France as 
channels of importation and distribu- 
tion of raw hides and skins, jute, hemp, 
flax, and textile wastes. 

This operation is continued by an 
order of December 31, 1953, published 
in the Journal Officiel of January 12, 
1954. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


New Chilean-Argentine Treaty 








To Free 


Most Import Trade of License Controls 


A new Chilean-Argentine treaty con- 
tains as its most important provision, 
subject to legislative approval in Chile, 
the freeing of the greater part of trade 
between the two countries of import or 
exchange licensing. 

Commodities to be freed involve an 
interchange of US$52.2 million, either 
way, which would be a considerable ex- 
pansion over the current trade volume. 

An annual interchange of about US$5 
million in products to be subject to the 
regular import-licensing programs also 
is contemplated. 

Payments are to be checked through 
compensation accounts maintained by 


the respective central banks. Prices are 
to be quoted in U. S. dollars and are 
to be world market prices. The rate of 
exchange for compensation dollars is 
to be the official rate for freely con- 
vertible dollars. A maximum swing 
credit of $15 million will be mutually 
provided through the compensation ac- 
count. Excess balances are té be settled 
in dollars in New York. 

The most important Argentine prod- 
ucts which are to come into Chile with- 
out license are cattle and other live- 





Lebanon Frees Some Fats, 
Oils; Revises Duty Rates 


Lebanon has revised its tariff classifi- 
cations and duties on palm oil and 
margarine, and, as the duty increases 
were considered sufficient to protect the 
vegetable oil industry, has also removed 
margarine and certain fats and oils 
from its list of commodities requiring 
prior import licenses. 


Items affected dnd their duties, 
specific, in Lebanese pounds, per 100 
gross kilograms, or percent ad valorem, 
with former rates, shown in paren- 
theses, are as follows (L£1=US$0.4563). 


No. 105, Fixed oils, liquid or solid, of 
vegetable origin, crude, purified, or refined: 
(j) Palm oil, (1) in containers weighing 5 
kilograms or less; specific, L£50, the duty, 
however, to be not under 35 percent ad 
valorem (L£35, not under 35 percent); (2) 
others, L£35, the duty te be not under 35 
me (same). Coconut oil remains duty- 
ree, 

New classification. 

No. 112, Margarine, imitation lard, and 
other edible fats obtained by similar treat- 
ment, L£40, duty to be not under 35 percent, 
(25 percent). 





U. S. exports of domestic and foreign 
merchandise in January, according to 
preliminary estimates of the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, totaled $1,075 million. 

This figure is about 20 percent below 
the December total of $1,349 million and 
approximately 18 percent below the 1953 
monthly average of $1,312 million, 


stock, frozen beef, wheat, hides, que- 
bracho extract, and wool. 


Leading Chilean exports freed are 
steel, copper, lumber, cement, nitrate, 
sulfur, and chemical products. 


Chilean exports to Argentina in 1952, 
were valued at $38.9 million, and im- 
ports totaled $31 million. In the first 
10 months of 1953 exports to Argentina 
were valued at $34.8 million and im- 
ports at only $25 million. 


The new treaty was signed in San- 
tiago on February 19, almost a full 
year from the day of the signing of 
the Act of Santiago, heralding the open- 
ing of an era of closer economic ties be- 
tween the two neighboring countries. 
The treaty will be in force until De- 
cember 31, 1958. 

Although subject to ratification by 
the legislatures of the two countries, 
the provisions of the treaty which do 
not require legislative action are to 
take effect 15 days after the date of 
signing.—Emb., Santiago. 





Chile, Belgium-Luxembourg 
Agree on Goods Exchanges 


The Governments of Belgium and 
Luxembourg are to authorize the im- 
portation of 30,000 tons of Chilean 
nitrates into the Belgian-Luxembourg 
Economic Union in the period July 1, 
1953, through June 30, 1954. 

In return, the Chilean Government 
will authorize the importation of metal- 
lurgical products, phosphates and other 
chemical products, plate and window 
glass, jute sacks, and photographic sup- 
plies, whose value will total 88 million 
Belgian francs, the approximate. c.i.f. 
value of 30,000 tons of Chilean nitrate 
in Antwerp. 

These trade exchanges are to be 
carried out under a new trade agree- 
ment negotiated between Chile and Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg in December 1953. 
—Emb., Santiago. 





Guatemala Lowers Penalty 
On Irregular Documents 


Documents covering shipments to 
Guatemala with consular visas dated 
more than 10 days after the date of bill 
of lading now will be fined only 1 per- 
cent of the respective import duties by 
the Guatemalan customs authorities. 
This change was effected by a Guate- 
malan Ministry of Finance resolution 
effective February 19. 

Customs authorities will accept as 
valid certificates of origin not legalized 
by a friendly nation if there is no 
Guatemalan diplomatic or consular rep- 
resentative at port of embarkation, 
provided the shipment is not affected 
by decree No. 440 of October 31, 1947, 





Portugal Sets $600,000 
For U. S. Films 


A $600,000 quota for remittances 
by American motion picture im- 
porters in 1954 has been set aside 
by the Portuguese foreign trade 
control authorities. 

This quota was established by @ 
notice of February 27. 











Argentina and Japan 


To Expand Trade 


The trade and payments agreement 
between Argentina and Japan, origi. 
nally signed in 1952, has been continued 
in effect for the calendar year 19% 


with an increase in trade up to a total 
value of $90 million in each direction, 


Argentine exports to Japan will con- 
sist of wheat up to a value of $275 
million; wool, $26.5 million; cotton, $9 
million; cattle hides, $5 million; corm, 
$5 million; barley, $4 million; rice, $3 
million; quebracho extract $2.5.million; 
and other commodities, including casein, 
bonemeal, flour, cheese, canned meat, 
powdered milk, butter, wines, linseed 
and linseed oil, lard, skins, mica, and 
vegetables, up to a total of $7.5 million, 

Japanese shipments to Argentina 
will include iron and steel bars and 
sheets, $25 million; ingots, $18.2 mil- 
lion; pipes and tubes, $7.8 million; elec 
trical and’ telecommunications equip 
ment, $5.6 million; machinery parts 
and accessories, $4.9 million; cotton 
yarn, $3.2 million; other yarns, $215 
million; aluminum, $1.5 million; cop 
per, $1.4 million; and a variety of other 
manufactured goods. Japan also um- 
dertakes to supply various types of cap 
ital goods valued at $10 million. 

This agreement was continued in e- 
fect by an exchange of notes on Feb- 
ruary 24.—Emb., Buenos Aires. 





which established a 100-percent sut- 
charge on imports from countries with 
which Guatemala has an unfavorable 
balance of trade in excess of 75 percent 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, Jan. 1, 
1948, p. 16). 


The Ministry of Finance, in a move 


similar to that of July 2, 1953, recently 
relaxed until December 31 regulations 
governing certain irregularities in doc 
ments covering shipments to Guatemala 
but at that time did not reduce @ 
1 percent the fine for having documents 
visaed more than 10 days after the daté 
of bill of lading (see article @ 
Guatemala under “Economic Conditions 
Abroad”). 


The latest reduction in such fines wa ° 


instituted as a result of recent protests 
by Guatemalan merchants.— 
Guatemala. 
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Colombia Frees Items, 
Cuts Import Duties 


Columbia has removed several items 
from its list of prohibited imports and 
sharply reduced its rates of duties on 


others. 
The new items: which may be im- 
ported are the following: 


4, (a) Olives: (b) capers. 

148, Preparations for soups and broths, 
based on vegetable substances; sauces and 
similar condiments: (a) Preparations for 
soups and broths. 

150, Alimentary preparations not elsewhere 
specified : (b) Other than children’s dietary 
preparations. 


Items on which duties are reduced 
and their new rates, specific, in pesos 
per kilogram, and percent ad valorem, 
with former rates, shown in paren- 
theses, are as follows (1 peso=approx- 
imately US$0.40): 


i7-a, Bacon, fresh, specific, 0.20 (0.80) plus 
§ percent ad valorem (25 percent). 

17-b, Bacon, salted, dried, smoked, or pre- 

in some other manner, 0.40 (1.20) plus 

percent (25 percent). 

isa, Hams, 0.30 (1.20) plus 6 percent (25 
percent). 

18-b, Other prepared meats, dried, salted, 
smoked, or cooked except canned meat 0.25 
(1.00) plus 5 percent (25 percent). 

21-b, Shelled eggs and egg yolks, 0.25 (0.50) 
plus 10 percent (25 percent). 

46-a, Olives, fresh, 0.20 (0.80) plus 10 per- 
cent (25 percent). 

46-b, Capers, fresh, 0.20 (0.80) plus 10 per- 
cent (25 percent). 

Previously importable only in barrels, re- 
striction removed. 

116, Sausages, not in cans, 0.40 (1.50) plus 
§ percent (25 percent). 

1i7-b, Prepared meats not included in item 
No. 18, 0.40 (2.00) plus 5 percent (25 percent). 
118, Meat extracts, 0.40 (2.00) plus 5 percent 
(2 percent). 
Previously 


importable only 
certificates, 


restriction removed. 

148-a, Soup preparations, 0.40 (1.50) plus 
5 percent (25 percent). 

150-b, Other food preparations not else- 
where specified, 0.40 (2.00) plus 5 percent 
(2%. percent). 
Previously 
removed. 


with export 


on prohibited list, prohibition 

These measures were put into effect 
by decree No. 397 of February 11 as 
a further step in the Government’s 
campaign against rising living costs.— 
Emb., Bogota. 





Swiss Drop Restrictions 
On Imports of Artworks 


Paintings and objects of art now may 
be imported into Switzerland without 
prior authorization from the Swiss 
Federal Government, under Federal 
Council decree No. 39 dated February 9, 
and effective February 15. 


Swiss tariff items affected are as 
follows: 


Paintings, unframed, No. 328: framed, No. 
+ Sculptors’ works, No. 600; og ~~ on 
Blass, No. 70la; works finished in bronze 
other than metal screenin and grillwork 
hed in bronze, No. 839b; and metal 
Statues other than those cast in iron or 
inc, No. 1163b. 





Soybean oil exports from the United 
States of 24,851 tons in 1953 were the 
smallest since 1945, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


_ March 22, 1954 


CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Turkey, Brazil To Set Up Account 


The Central Banks of Turkey and 
Brazil have entered an agreement for 
the establishment of a special account 
to be used for trade and other payments 
between the two countries, the Turkish 
Ministry of Economy and Commerce has 
announced. 

The Brazilian bank is to maintain the 
account in U. S. dollars to finance 
Brazilian exports to Turkey and Turk- 
ish exports of wheat and other products 
to Brazil, as well as other current 
transactions, 

The value of Turkish imports from 
Brazil is to be offset fully by Brazilian 
purchases from Turkey, and in this re- 
spect the bank agreement is tantamount 
to an official clearing-type agreement 
between the two countries. Negotiations 
for such an official agreement are under- 
stood to have been undertaken early in 
1953. and the interbank agreement to 
have been decided upon as a temporary 
substitute because the official negotia- 
tions were proceeding slowly. 


The bulk of the trade between the 
two countries is expected to consist of 
Brazilian coffee and Turkish wheat. 
Turkey imported 6,918 metric tons of 
coffee from Brazil in 1952 and 3,233 tons 
in the first 6 months of 1953. Turkey 
may obtain some cacao and hides and 
skins from Brazil in the future if Turk- 
ish credits from wheat sales are more 
than enough to cover Turkish coffee 
requirements. 

Implementation of this barter-type 
agreement was made possible by Tur- 
key’s recent emergence as a leading 
exporter of wheat. In past years Turkey 
was never in a position to sell much to 


French Quotas for U.S.S.R. 
Cover Variety of Products 


New French quotas for imports from 
the U. S. S. R. in 1953-54, as announced 
in the Moniteur Officiel du Commerce 
et de |’Industrie of February 18, cover 
anthracite, sawn and resinous wood, 
asbestos, manganese ore, furs, cotton, 
chemical paper pulp, platinum, camel’s 
hair, and paraffin. 

These quotas were established as a 
result of a meeting held by the Franco- 
Soviet Mixed Commission in Moscow 
from January 19 to 28 for the purpose 
of reviewing and revising the 1953-54 
quotas. This commission was established 
by the trade agreement signed on July 
15, 1953, between the two countries. 

Negotiation of quotas for the second 
year of the agreement, 1954-55, will 
begin in Paris in June or July, French 
press reports state that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment will then examine possibilities 
for increased French deliveries of elec- 
trical equipment, ships, iron and steel 
products, textile industry material, food 
products—notably cacao—and machine 
tools.—Emb., Paris, 





Brazil. However, negotiations are re- 
ported to have been concluded for the 
sale of 150,000 tons of Turkish soft 
wheat to Brazil, at an approximate price 
of $63 a metric ime o. b. Turkish port. 
This first sale of Turkish wheat to 
Brazil will be welcomed by the Turkish 
Government as opening a new market 
for Turkey’s expanding exports.—Emb., 
Ankara, 





Nicaragua Clarifies 
Medical Sample Rules 


Nicaraguan regulations governing 
customs treatment of imported samples 
of pharmaceutical products and patent 
medicines, as clarified by Office of Col- 
lector General of Customs administra- 
tive circular No. 356, dated January 25, 
are as follows: v 


@ Samples of medicines imported for 
the purpose of free distribution among 
the general public in containers smaller 
than those destined for sale and which 
because of their condition may be unsal- 
able may be declared “without com- 
mercial value” and will be admitted free 
of customs duties, in accordance with 
item No. 1139 of the customs tariff. 


@ Samples of medicines of new for- 
mulas in units destined for physicians 
for purposes of clinical tests and which 
have printed on their labels the state- 
ment: “Samples for Physicians” (Mues- . 
tras para Medicos) may be declared 
“without commercial value” and will be 
considered as included within item No. 
1139 of the customs tariff insofar as 
being admitted free of customs duties, 
provided they come in noncommercial 
quantities and are consigned direct to 
physicians registered with the Ministry 
of Public Health. 


@ Samples of medicines imported by 
representatives, agents, or distributors 
of exporting firms, in sizes suitable for 
sale, will pay the duty specified in the 
customs tariff, and the duties paid on 
this class of samples will not be re- 
turned to the agents, representatives, or 
distributors who import them, regard- 
less of the use made thereof, 


@ The sample’s value to be declared in 
the consular invoice or in the commer- 
cial invoice, visaed by the consul, is the 
f.o.b. value port of embarkation, in 
accordance with fule No. 25 of the 
customs tariff. 

These regulations apply in general to 
all samples of pharmaceutical products 
and patent medicines imported on and 
after February 1.—Office of Collector 
General of Customs, Managua. 

(The changes should be noted in De- 
partment of Commerce circular, “Nica- 
ragua — Pharmaceutical Regulations.” 
International Reference Service series, 
vol, 3, pt. 2, No. 31, August 1945, p. 2.) 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Mexico Raises Duties 
On Number of Items 


Mexico has raised its duties on car- 
bon sulfide, certain plastic sheets, spring 
door checks, and buses competitive. with 
local products; established a specific 
tariff classification for copper solder; 
and modified the coverage of various 
classifications, by decrees published in 
the Diario Oficial of February 12 and 


13, effective February 20 and 23, respec- 
tively. 


The new duties on these various clas- 
sifications are subject to the flat 25-per- 
cent Mexican duty increase that went 
into effect on February 15 (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Feb. 22, 1954, p. 13, 
and March 1, 1954, p. 9). 


The tariff items affected and their 
duties, specific, in pesos per gross kilo- 
gram unless otherwise specified, and 
percent ad valorem, with former rates 
shown in parentheses, are as follows: 


Effective February 20: 


3.55.20, Tanks of iron, enameled or covered 
with synthetic resins, whatever their capac- 
ity: Specific duty, 2.50 (same); percent ad 
valorem duty, 10 (same). 

No change in duties. Classification revised 
through addition of “or covered with syn- 
thetic resins.”’ 

8.00.10, Machines and apparatus of any 
kind, not specified, which together form a 
machinery installation, partial or complete, 
or an amplification of existing installations, 
imported in one or several shipments, except 
the following: Switches, electric motors, and 
transformers which do not constitute an inte- 
gral part of the machines and apparatus, but 
which by themselves are a mechanical indus- 
trial unit, as well as tanks of iron or steel 
enameled or covered with synthetic resins: 
Duty free (same). 

No change in duty status. Classification 
revised through addition of portion begin- 
ning with ‘‘as well as tanks.” 

3.27.12, Solders of copper or its alloys, even 
if coated with flux, including electrodes: 2.50, 
10 percent. 

New classification. 

6.13.21. Carbon sulfide or carbon bisulfide: 
0.40 (0.05), 10 percent (5). 

Classification also revised to exclude phos- 
phorous sesquisuifide, now covered under new 
classification No. 6.13.23, which follows. 

6.13.23, Phosphorous sesquisulfide: 0.05, 5 
percent. 

7.44.18, Plastic sheets imitating fabrics or 
skin, as well as those containing embossed 
designs, even when adhered to fabrics or felts 
of fibers of all kinds, provided they are sepa- 
rable: 1.00 per legal kilcgram (same), 50 per- 
cent (35). 

Classification also revised. Formerly read, 
‘Plastic sheets with moulded designs imitat- 
ing fabrics, not containing spun fibers.” 


Effective February 23: 


9.52.05, Buses of all kinds, for any number 
of passengers, with essential characteristics 
which: prove they have not been assembled or 
constructed in the country: 8,000 each; 3 per- 
cent. 

New classification. Formerly included under 
classification No. 9.52.06. which follows. 

9.52.06, Buses of all kinds for any number 
of passengers, not specified: 8,000 each 
(same): 10 percent (3). 

Classification also revised, through _addi- 
tion of “not specified.”’ 

3.56.57, Spring door checks of ordinary 
metal of all kinds, with hydraulic shock-ab- 
sorbing mechanism: 5 per legal kilogram 
(0.50), 40 percent (same). 

3.53.09, Iron or steel wire, not of circular 
section, provided the equivalent of the diam- 
eter of the circular section does not exceed 
10 millimeters: 0.05, 3 percent. Classification 
abolished. 
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CUBA 


Extends Free Entry of Cement 


Cuban cement imports -are to be 
exempt from duties, consular fees, and 
other charges collectible at custom- 
houses, including the gross sales tax, 
until April 30, 1954. 

This exemption is an extension of 
previous legislation and was effected by 
decree No. 138 of January 28, 1954. 





Enters Hatching Eggs Free 


Cuba has exempted specified impor- 
tations of hatching eggs from duties, 
consular fees, and other charges pay- 
able at customhouses, except the gross 
sales tax, until January 31, 1955. 


In effect, this exemption is a con; 
tinuation of previously authorized ex- 
emptions with two important differ- 
ences. Under the latest authorization, 
effected by decree No. 141 of January 
28, importers will be assigned quotas 
for duty-free importations, and the 
eggs must be stamped in indelible ink 
with the name and address of the pro- 
ducer and the notation “para incubar” 
(for incubation), 


IRELAND 


Broadens Cotton Yarn Coverage 


The Irish Government has extended 
the rate of duty on single cotton yarns 
to cover single yarns containing cotton 
and artificial silk, effective February 16. 


The full customs duty now charge- 
able on these goods is 50 percent ad 
valorem and the preferential duty, for 
the United Kingdom and Canada is 
3314 percent ad volorem. 


MEXICO 
Extends Export Subsidies 


Mexican subsidies previously estab- 
lished for exports of candelilla wax 
and lobsters have been extended for the 
period January 1-December 31, by 
resolutions published in the Diario 
Oficial of February 22. 

These tariff classifications and the 
subsidies granted are as follows: 

No. 11-10, Lobsters: Subsidy equivalent to 
75 percent of the 15-percent ad valorem ex- 
port surtax to exporters who ship through 
or with the approval of the National Bank 
of Foreign Trade (Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Feb. 18, 1952, p. 15; Mar. 16, 1953, p. 13). 

No. 28-01, Candelilla wax: Subsidy equiva- 
lent to 75 percent of the specific export duty 
of 4.74 pesos per gross kilogram to groups 
authorized by the Ministry of Economy to 
exploit candelilla wax and who effect their 
exports through the National Bank of 
Foreign Trade (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
July 7, 1952, p. 24; Mar. 16, 1953, p. 13). 

Inasmuch as an absolute prohibition 
on the exploitation of candelilla wax 
has been in effect since December 1, 
1952, and will continue until September 
30, 1954 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Jan. 19, 1953, p. 17, and Nov. 16, 1953, 


p. 28), this subsidy applies to stocks 


accumulated before institution of the 
prohibition. ‘ 


Reduces Export Surtaxes ‘ 
Tomatoes, refined glycerin, and cop. 
per pipe have been granted reductions 
from the Mexican 15-percent ag 
valorem export surtax, effective Feb 
ruary 12, and reductions also have been 
granted certain zinc concentrates and 
pine tar effective February 22, 


Tariff classifications affected and per. 
centage reductions granted are as fol. 
lows: 

21-44, Tomatoes, 80. 

67-52, Refined glycerin, 50. 

81-17, Copper pipe, 80. 

32-18, Zinc concentrates, impure, ~ dirty 
granulous, produced by the process 
pyrometallurgical volatilization followed by 
oxidation, containing from 55 to 75 percent 


_ and not useful for industrial purposes, 
40. 


49-10, Tar of coal, lignite, and wood: Ping 
tar only, 80. 


Diario Oficial February 12 and 22, 1954, 


Raises Duties on Henequen Items 


Mexican export duties have been in- 
creased to 0.08 peso per gross kilogram 
and 16 percent ad valorem on the fol- 
lowing tariff classifications: 

53-00, 53-02, Henequen binder twine. 

53-01, Henequen yarns, threads, cords, and 
cables, not specified. 

These items previously were subject 
to a normal export duty of 1 percent ad 
valorem. 

Export duties were increased to 0.08 
peso and 15 percent ad valorem on the 
following: 

53-10, Felts and fabrics of henequen, 

53-20, Manufactures of henequen felt, 

53-21, Henequen sacks and bags. 

The duties were increased to 0.11 peso 
per gross kilogram and 15 percent ad 
valorem on: 


53-22, Henequen manufactures, not specified. 

The latter four classifications pre- 
viously were exempt from normal export 
duty. 

All duties were increased by a decree 
effective February 28. 

All of the classifications were ek 
empted completely from Mexico's 1 
percent ad valorem export surtax on 
February 15 (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Feb. 22, 1954, p. 13, and Mar, 1, 
1954, p. 9).—Diario Oficial, February 
22, 1954. 


PANAMA 


Sets Duty on Hatching Eggs 


Panama’s import duty on hatching 
eggs has been established at 10 U. 5. 
cents a dozen, effective January 30, by 
Executive Order No. 15. 

Hatching eggs apparently were not 
classified separately in the Panamanian 
customs tariff prior to this action but 
were dutiable at the same rate as eggs 
in general—50 U. S. cents a dozen— 
Emb., Panama. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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Chicago Firms Lose 


Export Privileges 


Emery F. Kemeny, Andre Gabor, 
their export firms, Kemeny Overseas 
products Co., Inc., and Wabash Prod- 
ucts Corp., Chicago, Ill., and their for- 
mer Washington representative, Doro- 
M. Marnocha, have been denied 
export privileges for unethical prac- 
tees before the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. 
BFC charged that, in July and Octo- 
ber 1951, Kemeny and Gabor, through 
their Washington representative, Mrs. 
Marnocha, gave to a licensing officer 
of the Office of International Trade 
(now BFC), gifts valued at $460, to in- 
duce favorable action on their export 
license applications covering tinplate. 
The licensing officer was discharged in 
1952 for accepting gratuities in another 
case and subsequently convicted in a 
Federal court. 


Order Revokes Licenses 


The denial order, effective March 8, 
revokes all outstanding licenses and 
prohibits Kemeny, Gabor, and their 
frms from engaging in export trade 
involving any commodity requiring a 
validated export license, or any tin- 
plate commodity under general license 
until April 14, 1954. An additional sus- 
pension of 1 year is held in abeyance 
provided they commit no further viola- 
tion during the entire period. 

Kemeny, Gabor, and their two firms 
also are excluded from communicating 
with any Department of Commerce offi- 
cial or employee, except in writing, or 
on any export control matter until 
April 15, 1955. 

The order suspends Mrs. Marnocha 
from all export privileges, and bars her 
from practice before BFC in any export 
control matter until April 15, 1955. It 
provides, however, that on or after Oc- 
tober 12, 1954, BFC may consider res- 
toration of the privileges denied Mrs. 
Marnocha upon her written request. 

In determining the length of the sus- 
pensions, BFC took into account the 
otherwise good reputation of the firms, 
the cooperation of Kemeny and Gabor 
in developing the evidence, and the fact 
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that all of the named persons and firms 
had been under temporary suspension 
since October 15, 1953. 


Kemeny and Gabor did not contest 
the charges, waived all rights to a 
hearing, and consented to the order 
for the purposes of the compliance 
proceeding only. Mrs. Marnocha also 
waived her right to a hearing, but de- 
nied the charges. 


The denial order applies not only to 
the named individuals and firms, but 
also to any person or business organi- 
zation to whom they may be related by 
ownership, control, or position of re- 
sponsibility. It further states that no 
export service barred by this order may 
be performed on their behalf by any 
other person or firm without prior ap- 
proval by BFC. 





Israel, U. S. Complete 
Treaty Ratification 


A treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation between Israel and the 
United States was consummated in 
Washington, D. C., on March 4. By 
its terms the treaty will enter into 
force on April 3. 


Entry into force of the new treaty 
marks the establishment of formal 
treaty relations of a general character 
between the two countries. The treaty 
is the first of its kind to be concluded 
by Israel and the sixth of this general 
type which the United States has 
brought into force with individual for- 
eign countries since the end of World 
War I. 


It is designed to regulate basic eco- 
nomic relations between the contract- 
ing parties in accordance with ad- 
vanced and enlightened standards of 
treatment and to furnish a stable and 
enduring basis for their future eco- 
nomic intercourse. It contains provi- 
sions on basic personal freedoms, prop- 
erty rights, investment and business 
activities generally, taxation, exchange 
regulations, the treatment of imports 
and exports, shipping, and other mat- 
ters affecting the status and activities 
of the citizens and enterprises of either 
country when within the territories of 
the other. 


The treaty was signed at Washing- 
ton on August 23, 1951. It was ap- 
proved by the United States Senate on 
July 21, 1953, subject to a reservation 
regarding the practice of professions, 
and by the Government of Israel on 
January 6, 1952. It was ratified by 
President Eisenhower on December 18, 
1953, and Israel completed its ratifi- 
cation procedures on January 21, 1954. 





Philippine production of copra, coco- 
nut oil, and desiccated coconut in 1954 
is expected to exceed by 10 to 15 per- 
cent the 1953 output of 865,845 long 
tons copra equivalent.—Emb., Manila. 


Senate Group Directs 
Tariff Rate Study 


The U. S. Tariff Commission has been 
directed by the Senate Committee on 
Finance to investigate U. S. import 
duties that are 50 percent or higher, 
and to report on desirable changes, 
downward or upward. 

The Senate committee directed the 
investigation in its resolution of March 
8. The Tariff Commission is asked to 
report to the committee, by December 
1, 1954, its findings with respect to each 
article being imported into the United 
States which, in the calendar year 1953, 
had an average equivalent duty rate of 
50 percent ad valorem or higher. 

The findings are to cover the follow- 
ing: 

@ “The limit to which a modification, 


* imposition, or continuance of such rate 


of duty may be made or extended with- 
out causing or threatening serious injury 
to the domestic industry producing like 
or directly competitive articles.” 


e@ “If increases in duties or additional 
import restrictions are required to avoid 
serious injury to the domestic industry 
producing like or directly competitive 
articles, the minimum increases in 
duties or additional import restrictions 
required.” : 

The majority report of the Com- 
mission on Foreign Economic Policy, 
pore rg by Clarence B. Randall, con- 
tairied a recommendation that “the 
President should be authorized to 
reduce to 50 percent ad valorem, or its 
equivalent, any rates in excess of that 
ceiling, except that any such reduction 
should take place by stages over a 
period of 3 years.” 





Guatemalan Commodity .. . 
(Continued from Page 5) 


Congress were as follows: 


® To intensify the struggle for the 
complete application of agrarian re- 


| form, 


@ To request that the Government 
grant more technical aid to small 
farmers, and prepare a national plan 
for the diversification and increase of 
agricultural production. 

® To negotiate a cooperative agree- 
ment between the labor union and the 
Guatemalan Industrialists Association 
(AGIG) for the combination of forces 
in a common front to defend national 
industry against heavy competition from 
importations. 

@ To diversify Guatemala’s foreign 
trade through the revision of the trade 
agreement with the United States, and 
the establishment of relations with the 
U. S. S. R. and other Iron Curtain 
countries.—Emb., Guatemala. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Rotterdam Exhibition 
To Run Three Months 


A national exhibition will be held in 
sisteendame trom the middle of May 1955 
until the end of August, 1955, under the 
auspices of the Foundation National 
Energy Manifestation, commonly known 
as “E-55.” This event will be held in a 
new building, to be constructed; in the 
semipermanent Ahoy exposition halls; 
in temporary buildings; and in the open 
air surrounding the halls including the 
City Park. 

The following exhibits will be shown 
in the City Park: The agrarian section, 
including livestock, dairy industry dis- 
plays, and an exhibit of the Wagenin- 
gen Agricultural University; ornamental 
shrubs and trees and the mechanization 
of agriculture; textiles, footwear, and 
leatherware; and an amusement center. 

The Ahoy complex will contain ex- 
hibits on housing, family and spiritual 
life, sports, and public health. The new 
building will be used for exhibits dem- 
onstrating products of the metal] in- 
dustry as well as for showing the 
achievements of Netherland hydraulic 
engineers in connection with the Febru- 
ary 1953 flood and land reclamation. 


Industrial Displays Planned 


Exhibits of the petroleum and chem- 
ical industries, transportation facilities, 
and cultural life, together with display 
material on the Netherlands’ position 
in the world will be shown on the 
Dijkzigt parking area. On the river 
front will be exhibits of the under- 
developed areas in the Netherlands. 

The exhibition promises to be of 
interest to U. S. businessmen as space 
will be available for Netherland distrib- 
utors of imported goods, Netherland 
branches of foreign transportation com- 
panies, and similar organizations. The 
exhibition also will give visitors an idea 
of the wide range of Netherland manu- 


All Spact Sold for Print, 
Paper Fair in Duesseldorf, 


The International Print and Paper 
Fair (DRUPA), to be held in Dues- 
seldorf, Germany, May 15-30, has reg- 
istered over 600 exhibitors, including 
about 80 from abroad. 

A new temporary exhibition hall, P. 
2 Halle, is to be constructed in the 
Rhine Park between the main exhibition 
halls and the Rhine River. The new 
hall will bring the total available ex- 
hibition space to approximately 62,000 
square meters, all of which has been 
sold. 

Foreign exhibitors will include at 
least six from the United States. No 
exhibitors from the Eastern Zone of 
Germany or other Soviet bloc countries 
will participate, 
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facturers and services. Space rental 
rates have not yet been established. 


Further information may be obtained 
from the organization of the exhibition, 
Organisatie Jac. Kleiboar, 87’s-Gravendi- 
jkwal, Rotterdam, which also will accept 
provisional applications for space. 





Japan Confectionary 


Show To Be in April 


The 13th Japan Grand Confectionery 
Exhibition will be held in Kyoto, the 
old capital of Japan, April 12-21, under 
the sponsorship of the Kyoto Confec- 
tionery Association. 

Confectioners, manufacturers, and 
suppliers of raw materials and machines 
throughout Japan will take part in this 
exhibition, 

The management of the event is 
interested in obtaining displays, cata- 


“jogs, and photographs of American con- 


ections, confectionery machinery, and 
production operations, which, it is 
believed, would be of interest and value 
to Japanese producers. 

For this reason 6 by 3-ft. booth space 
or adequate floor space for the display 
of machinery will be allocated free of 
charge to an American exhibitor. Water 
and electricity will be provided, but 
other expenses, such as shipment and 
storage, are to be borne by the ex- 
hibitor. Materials can be imported with- 
out duty if they are to be used solely 
for exhibition purposes. 

Firms interested in entering an ex- 
hibit or submitting material should 
write directly to the Seika Jikken Sha, 
Ltd., 25, 2-chome, Minami Shinagawa, 
Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 





International Photographic 


Exhibit To Be in Cologne 


Photokina 1954, the International 
Photographic and Cinematographic Ex- 
hibition, wiil be held in Cologne, Ger- 
many, April 3-11. 

Important photographic firms will ex- 
hibit their latest products—cameras, 
cinematographic and optical equipment, 
photochemicals, and countless acces- 
sories. The best and most interesting 
photographs from far and near, and the 
achievements of amateurs and profes- 
sionals of industry and science will be 
on view. The cultural display will sup- 
plement and round off the technical and 
commercial part. 


Danes Plan Exhibit Showing 


Rational Trade, Production 


An exhibition showing recent trends 
and developments in modern rational- 
ization will be held May 21-30 in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, under the sponsorship 
of the Dansk Radionaliserings Foren- 
ing. 

The 





exhibition, entitled “Rational 





Tool and Gage Exhibit 


Set for London 


The Fourth Gauge and Too] Ex. 
hibition, May 17-28, excluding 
Sunday, May 23, will be held in 
the New Horticultural Hall, West. 
minister, London, England, 


Exhibits will include gages and 
measuring equipment; jigs, fix. 
tures, and special tools; special- 
purpose machinery; press tools; 
portable power tools; molds and 
dies; diamond tools; testing ma- 
chines: and engineers’ small tools, 

Further information may be 
obtained from the Secretary, The 
Gauge and Tool Makers’ Asso- 
ciation, Standbrook House, Old 
Bond Street, London, W. 1., Eng- 
land. 











SEES 





U. S. Exhibitors Invited for 


Trade Fair in Limoges 


American participation is invited in 
the 15th National Exposition and Trade 
Fair, scheduled from May 21 through 
June 3 in Limoges, Haute-Vienne, 
France, 


The fair, sponsored by the municé 
pality and Chamber of Commerce @ 
Limoges, by the Conseil General of th 
Department of Haute-Vienne, and by 
professional! organizations, will include 
exhibits in the industrial, commerical, 
handicraft, and agricultural fields. 

The available area will total about 
68,000 square meters with covered sheds 
and stands for the exhibits. A waiver 
of customs duties will be granted iy 
the French Government for exhibited 
items brought in under bond. 

Further information may be obtained 
from H. Lachaud, Commissaire General 
de la XVe Fvire-Exposition de Limoges, 
7 rue du General-Cerez, Limoges, Haute 
Vienne, France. 





Swiss Industrial Museum 
Seeks American Exhibits 


The Industrial Museum of the city 
of Luzern, Switzerland, is interested i 
obtaining exhibits illustrating recent 
progress in American agriculture, trade, 
and commerce. Such exhibits would kh 
combined with those received from ot 
er countries to demonstrate progres 
abroad. 

The Industrial Museum reportedly i 
a well-established, well-financed inst 
tute and its location in Luzern should 
assure a worthwhile audience, not only 
of Swiss but also of foreigners. 





Trade and Production,” will be divided 
into four sections: The modern offite 
modern packing, modern transportation, 
and the modern retail shop. Only 
exhibitors will participate. 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 





N. Y. Firm Gets FOA 


Investment Guaranty 


A U. S. Government guaranty pro- 
tecting an investment in the Nether- 
jands against risk of loss by expropria- 
tion has been obtained by the export- 
jmport firm of H. J. Baker & Bro. of 
New York. 

The guaranty, issued by the Foreign 
Operations Administration, covers an 
investment of about $9,900 made by 
Baker in the firm of Nederlandsche Cas- 
toroliefabriek NECOFN.V., processors 
of castor beans for fertilizer, in Geer- 
truidenberg, the Netherlands. 


The Baker firm previously obtained 
another type of FOA guaranty cover- 
ing the same investment. That guaranty 
insures the convertibility into dollars of 
expected returns from the investment, 
if Baker should be unable to convert its 
guilder receipts from the Netherland 
firm through regular foreign exchange 
channels. : 

The new protection obtained by Baker 
from FOA would provide reimbursement 
by the U. S. Government of the value of 
investment property lost in case of ex- 
propriation, up to a maximum of $19,800, 

The investment by Baker and the other 
stockholders has enabled NECOF to 
expand its facilities by about 100 per- 
cent. The major product of the Nether- 
land firm is castor pomace, an important 
fertilizer ingredient containing large 
amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash. 

The investment was approved for 
guaranty purposes by the Government 
of the Netherlands and by the FOA 
director, as required by legislation au- 
thorizing the FOA investment guaranty 
program. 





Pakistan Group Plans Loan 
Fund for Ismaili Community 


Plans to establish a finance corpora- 
tion in Pakistan with an authorized 
capital of 15 million rupees (US$4.5 
million) are being made by the Aga 
Khan Platinum Jubilee Committee. 

The corporation’s charter is now being 
drafted, and operations are to begin 
within 2 months. The main office will 
be at Karachi and a branch at Dacca. 

The corporation’s activities are to be 
restricted to the Ismaili community in 
Pakistan, estimated to number 6,000 to 
7,000 families. Loans will be advanced 
to Ismaili individuals, cooperative socie- 
ties, and firms at 3-percent interest. 

It is reported that 3.5 million rupees 
($1,050,000) has been collected, and an 
additional 1.5 million rupees ($450,000) 
is expected from members of the Ismaili 
community in Pakistan. The Aga Khan 
agreed to make available to the cor- 
poration 5 million rupees ($1.5 million) 
8 fixed deposits, repayable in 15 to 20 
years at a small rate of interest. 
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Japan Promotes Trade With Pakistan 


The Export-Import Bank of Japan has 
established a branch at Karachi with 
the objective of expanding Japanese ex- 
ports to Pakistan and facilitating the 
purchase of Japanese goods on a long- 
term and installment basis. 

The bank will not engage in ordinery 
commercial banking but will promote 
imports of Japanese capital goods, help 
Pakistan importers and exporters con- 
tact Japanese foreign traders, and en- 
courage the joint investment of Pakistan 
and Japanese capital in the industrial 
development of Pakistan. 


Consultant’s Office Set Up 

This action follows an announcement 
that the Japanese Machinery Exporters 
Association, in cooperation with the 
Government of Japan, had established 
an engineering consultant’s office in 
Karachi. The new office is prepared to 
offer technical advice on heavy ma- 
chinery to the Pakistan Government and 
private industrialists, including informa- 


tion on the -assembly, operation, and 
maintenance of Japanese equipment; 
distribute samples, guide books, cata- 
logs, and films dealing with Capital 
equipment; prepare estimates and blue- 
prints for specific projects in Pakistan; 
and furnish data on international tend- 
ers issued in Pakistan to Japanese man- 
ufacturers and exporters of heavy 
machinery, 

Both of these moves are indicative 
of Japanese interest in increasing trade 
between the two countries and partic- 
ularly Pakistan’s imports from Japan. 

While Japanese-Pakistan trade aver- 
aged about $100 million each way in 
1951 and 1952, in the first 11 months 
of 1953 Japanese exports to Pakistan 
amounted to only $13 million as com- 
pared with imports of $97 million. The 
decline in exports was largely the result 
of decreased shipments of cotton cloth, 
valued at o $47,000 in the first 11 
months of 1 as against $35 million 
in 1952 and $63 million in 1951. 





New Trade Act To Be 
Drafted in Denmark 


An ad hoe cemmission has been 
created in Denmark to draft a new trade 
act “because the 1931 act needs adjust- 
ment to modern requirements, and the 
new legislation will make it possible to 
develop sound-competition and increased 
productivity ” 

Creation of the new commission to 
revise the Danish Trade Act (Aet No. 
138 of April 28, 1931) was announced by 
the Ministry of Commerce, Industry, 
and Navigation on February 2, and the 
31 members comprising the commission 
have been appointed. 

The 1931 Trade Act covers acquisition 
of trade licenses, industrial and handi- 
craft sales rights, exhibits, fairs, mar- 
kets, and auctions, as well as activities 
of agents and brokers. The new body 
therefore has been given wide jurisdic- 
tion and its activities will Be closely 
related to the antitrust legislation now 
being considered by the Folketing. 

A total of 22 Government agencies, 
trade organizations, and ‘consumer 
groups are represented on the com- 
mission. Among these are the Ministries 
of Commerce, Fisheries, and Internal 
Affairs; Merchants’ Guild; Provincial 
Chamber of Commerce; Cooperative 
Board; Joint Danish Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation; Consumer Council of Danish 
Housewives; and Federation of Danish 
Industries. Four members of the Folket- 
ing also are included, The commission 
members appointed from the Folketing 
are also members of the ad hoc commit- 
tee studying the antitrust legislation. 

Most of the interests that would be 
affected by a revision of the pertinent 


legislation appear to be represented in 
the commission. However, it is believed 
in some quarters that the variety. of its 
composition may make it difficult to 
reach agreement, and its work may 
require considerable time and thus delay 
the adoption of antitrust legislation.— 
Emb., Copenhagen. 





Danish Law Limiting 
Dividends Expires 


Payment of dividends by Danish cor- 
porations now is governed solely by fi- 
nancial returns and by a provision of 
law No. 123 of 1930 (amended) which 
prescribes that only annual profits and 
certain carryovers, less depreciation, 
losses, and specified reserves, can be 
used for dividend purposes. 

Danish law No. 463 of 1948, as 
amended, which limited the amount of 
dividends corporations were permitted 
to pay, expired on January 1. 

Strict limitations on dividend pay- 
ments were introduced in 1941 to coun- 
ter inflation, but this legislation has 
been continuously modified, ~and the 
1948 act required only that dividends 
should not exceed the year’s profits 
plus transfers from free reserves, under 
certain conditions, of sums credited 
thereto after September 30, 1948. 

Reserves accumulated under the ear- 
lier legislation to meet needs arising 
from fluctuations in business activity 
(“Konjuntur” funds) still require the 
approval of the Minister of Commerce 
for uses other than meeting accumu- 
lated deficits which cannot be covered 
from profits or from reserves other than 
the statutory reserve of the corpora- 
tion.—Emb., Copenhagen. 
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U.S. Imports Rise and Exports 
Level Off in 1953 


Total merchandise exports and imports of the United States in 
1953 were somewhat higher than during the previous year. 

The increase in exports of defense equipment and supplies under 
military-aid programs raised the export total, while expanded imports 
of many industrial materials, foodstuffs, and finished goods more than 


offset sizable drops in rubber and a 
few other raw materials. 

Last year’s exports, inclusive of mili- 
tary-aid shipments, amounted to $15.7 
billion, or about 4 percent more than 
in 1952. In actual dollar value, this 
total was the highest on record, al- 
though in terms of constant prices 
exports remainéd below the level of 
1947, when postwar deficiencies of for- 

Foreign trade figures cited in this 
article (including tables) have been pre- 
pared by the U. 8. Trade Statistics Sec- 
tion, International Economic Analysis 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
from basic data tabulated by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

An article reviewing changes in the 
geographic pattern of U. 8. foreign 
trade last year is scheduled for an early 
issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly. 








eign economies had led to extraordi- 
nary reliance upon supplies from the 
United States. 

Included in the $15.7 billion total 
were $3.5 billion worth of grant-aid 
shipments of military equipment and 
supplies, as compared with $2 billion 
worth in 1952. Such shipments rose to 
a peak around the middle of last year, 
then tapered off sharply. Even in the 
fourth quarter, however, they repre- 
sented 17 percent of all merchandise 
exports—-still a higher proportion than 
in any quarter of 1952. 


Export Trade Steadier 

Nonmilitary exports, following a 
marked decline about the middle of 
1952 from the boom levels of the pre- 
ceding year and a half, steadied in 1953 
at a rate about one-seventh below 
the average of those 18 months, but 
slightly higher than in the second half 
of 1952. The drop in the calendar- 
year total from $13.2 billion to $12.2 
billion thus reflected the high first- 
half figure included in the former ag- 
gregate, rather than any continuation 
of a generally declining trend during 
1953. Nonmilitary exports last year 
were still about one-fifth greater in 
value, and nearly one-tenth larger in 
volume, than in 1950. 

Average export prices have been 
remarkably stable during the past 2 
years. Recent changes in export vol- 
ume, accordingly, have closely paral- 
leled those already noted in terms of 
dollar value. 
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Import Volume at Record Level 


Merchandise imports rose from $10.7 
billion in 1952 to $10.9 billion in 1953. 
Although their value fell slightly short 
of the record total for 1951, when the 
prices of many imported goods were 
much higher, their volume—already 
above the 1951 level in 1952—expanded 
by an additional 6 percent last year. 
Average import unit values, while 
fluctuating only slightly from the be- 
ginning to the end of 1953, were about 
4 percent lower than for the whole of 
the previous year. 

The annual increment in imports re- 
sulted from a strong expansion in the 
first half of last year, when U. S. in- 
dustrial production was still rising and 
when a high rate of domestic inventory 


U.S. Imports in 1953 
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investment (including Government 
stockpile purchases) was also stimulat. 
ing the inflow of foreign merchandise, 
This buoyant trend, however, did not 
characterize the entire year. In the 
second half, it was reverséd by the 
gradual downswing of factory produce. 
tion and.the accompanying shift from 
accumulation to liquidation of U, § 
business inventories. From a peak an. 
nual rate of $11.4 billion in the second 
quarter, imports dropped to an annual 
rate of $10.3 billion in the final quarter 
—7 percent lower than in the corre. 
sponding 3 months a year earlier, 


Trade Lags Behind Output 


Even on an annual basis, the growth 
of U. S. imports did not keep pace 
with the expansion of the Nation's 
output. Equivalent to 3.1 percent of 
the gross national product in 19§2 
merchandise imports dropped to 3 per- 
cent of the larger national product in 
1953——the second consecutive year of 
decline in this ratio following a marked 
increase from 1949 to 1951. 


Exports also represented a_ smaller 
proportion of total U. S. output last 
year than in 1952, even with military- 
aid shipments included. Commercial 
merchandise exports shrank more no- 
ticeably, to 3.3 percent of the gross 
national product, as compared with 
3.8 percent in 1952 and 4.2 percent 
in 1951, when the generally downward 
trend of this percentage since 1947 
had been temporarily interrupted. 


Export Surplus Shrinks 


Throughout 1953 there was a rela 
tively close balance between merchah- 
dise imports and exports, other than 
the military supplies shipped abroad 
by the Government, although the gap 
widened somewhat as imports fell off 
in the latter part of the year. For the 
full 12 monihs, the excess of nonmili- 
tary exports over imports amounted 
to only about $1.4 billion—$1.1 billion 
less than in 1952. 

Except for 1950, when the upsurge 
of imports after the Korean invasion 
had narrowed the trade gap even fup 
ther, this was the smallest commercial 
export surplus since World War IL 
Its shrinkage was a key factor in the 
growth of foreign countries’ holdings 
of gold and dollar assets by well over 
$2 billion last year. 


W heat, Cotton Exports Down 

Of the $1 billion decline in com 
mercial exports from 1952 to 1953, 
agricultural commodities accounted for 
nearly two-thirds. Shipments of farm 
products, after continuing in the first 
half of 1952 at the $4 billion annual 
rate prevailing in 1951, fell back in the 
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fable 1. U. S. Exports, Imports, and 
Balance of Merchandise Trade 


(Value in millions of dollars) 
Excess of 
Exports exports 


including General over 


Pericd reex ports imports importe 
Including military exports ! 
Annual: 
a 15,338 5,756 9,582 
BS dias ascieces 12,653 7,124 5,529 
1949 12,051 6,622 5,429 
1950 10,275 8,852 1,423 
TRS 5,032 10,967 4,065 
IT sibaiclacseees 15,191 10,717 4,474 
1953. 15,747 10,874 4,873 
Half-yearly 
1952: 
ist half 8.049 5,408 2,641 
2d half 7,142 5,309 1,833 
1953 : 
ist half .... 8,109 5,630 2,479 
2d half .... 7,639 5,244 2,395 
Excluding military exports 2 
Annual: 
re 9,993 8,852 1,141 
GE 13.967 10,967 3,000 
Sar es 13,203 10,717 2,486 
1953 = 12,243 10,874 1,369 
Half-yearly: 
1952: 
ist half .... 7,267 5.408 1,859 
2d half ... 5.9: 36 5,309 627 
1953 : 
ist half .... 6.146 5,630 516 
2d half 6.099 5,244 855 
*Export data cover all merchandise shipped 
from the U. S. customs area with the excep- 
tion of supplies destined to U. S. armed 


forces abroad for their own use. In addition 


to commerical trade, the data include aid 
and relief shipments largely made under the 
foliowing programs: Lend-lease in the war 
years: UNRRA in immediate postwar years; 
and civilian supplies sent to occupied areas 
through U. S. armed forces beginning in 1944. 
ECA program beginning in April 1948, and 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program begin- 
ni early in 1950. 

partment of Defense shipments of 
grant-aid military equipment and supplies 
under the Mutual Security Progr am. 


second half to the 1950 rate of a little 
under $3 billion a year. They stayed 


at approximately that level in each 
half of 1953. These recent agricultural 
export totals are recapitulated as fol- 


Annual £ Million Semiannual $ Million 
1950 2,873 1952: Ist half 1,991 
1951 4. 040 2d half 1,440 
1952 3.431 1953: ist half 1,379 
1953 2,843 2d half 1,464 


In the main, the mid-1952 decline in 
agricultural exports stemmed from 
drastic curtailment in foreign sales of 
WU. S. wheat and cotton as a result of 
marked improvement, relative to de- 
mand abroad, in supplies of these goods 
from other producing areas. With prices 
of such supplies tending to run below 
support levels here, exports of Amer- 
iean wheat and cotton failed to recover 
in the first half of 1953 and showed 
frenewed shrinkage in the second half. 


In the latter period, however, these 
further reductions were more than 
counterbalanced by increases in tobac- 
co, oilseeds, and meat and dairy prod- 
ucts, While there was a strong seasonal 
element in some of these advances, the 
totals for the second half of 1953 were 
also higher than a year before by sub- 
stantial percentages. On an annual 
basis, it was tobacco—refliecting chiefly 
a resumption of British buying after 
the stringent limitations applied in 1952 
~-which provided the major offset to 
the reductions in wheat and cotton. 


Many Nonfarm Exports Recover 


The suarp decline in nonagricultural 
exporis (other than Government ship- 
ment.; of military goods) in the middle 
of 1952 had pervaded nearly all major 
classes of commodities. There were 
widespread recoveries in 1953, however, 
from second-half 1952 levels. 


The total for last year consequently 
fell only about 3% percent below that 
for 1952, as indicated in the following 
tabulation of nonagricultural, nonmili- 
tary exports of U. S. merchandise in 
recent periods: 


Annual $. Million Semiannualem$ I Million 
1950 6,987, 1952: ist half 5,190 
1951 9.774 2d half 4,430 
1952 9.620 1953: 1st half 4,703 
1953 9,278 2d half 4,576 
Coal, steel, and petroleum products 


were the oly leading items included 
which fell much below July-December 
1952 levels last year, or which showed 
very significant decreases on an annual 
basis. The reductions in shipments of 
coal and steel reflected primarily a 
closer balance between demand for 
those goods and local production of 
them in Europe, while U. S. exports of 
petroleum products were dampened as 
a result of expanded foreign refining 
capacity and the prevailing tendency 
of other countries to shift toward non- 
dollar sources of supply. The combined 
declines in these three items were ap- 
proximately equivalent to the overall 
contraction in commercial ‘exports of 
nonfarm goods from 1952 to 1953. 

In such major classes as machinery, 
automobiles, chemicals, and textile man- 
ufactures, the value of shipments 
abroad last year approximated or slight- 
ly exceeded 1952 levels. Partly for sea- 
sonal reasons, each of these categories 
except chemicals was gharacterized by 
a stronger showing in the first half 
than in the second half of 1953. In the 
latter period, however, a wide variety 


{Value in millions of dollars] 

















Table 2. Indexes of Quantity, Unit 
Nalue, Value of U. S, Exports and 


Imports 
(1936-38 average=100) 

Yea Quantity Unit Value Value 

Experts of U. S. merchandise 
etitiiics 275 188 518 
214 200 428 
219 186 408 
193 180 347 
187 180 337 
247 206 509 
229 206 472 
1 205 514 
8° 205 446 
262 204 534 
Excl. military * 203 204 414 

Imports for consumption 

108 213 230 
123 235 288 
120 224 268 
146 243 355 
144 305 440 
151 Fd 437 
158 6 438 
1 Based on data excluding De ment of 
Defense shipments of grant-aid military 


equipment and supplies under the Mutual 
Security Program. 





of the articles in these groups, along 
with a number of commodities in other 
classifications, were being exported in 
moderately larger volume than during 
the corresponding 6 months of the pre- 
vious year. ~ 

Although exports of some types of 
machinery—construction, mining, and 
metalworking, for example—dropped 
back below July-December 1952 levels 
after mid-1953, others remained appreci- 
ably above those levels. Examples from 
the latter group include radio and tele- 
vision apparatus, air-conditioning equip- 
ment, household electrical appliances, 
office machines, textile machinery, and 
other types of special-purpose ma- 
chinery. 

Automotive exports in the latter half 
of 1953 alsc compared favorably with 
those a year earlier, as did exports of 
some textile manufactures, photographic 
goods, and scientific and professional 
instruments. Shipments of various 
chemical products, which had been at 
low ebb around the turn of the year, 
were somewhat more expansive, with 
medicinals and pharmaceutical products, 
chemical  specialiies, and pigments, 
paints, and varnishes sharing in the rise. 

Additional information on changes in 
the commodity composition of exports 
appears in tables 3 and 4. 


Import Trends Mixed 


The relatively small rise—$157 nfillion 
—in the total value of merchandise 
imported into the United States from 
1952 to 1953 was the net result of 


Table 3.—Merchandise Trade by Economic Classes 














Finished 
Total Crude materials Foodstuffs Semimanufactures rnanufaciares 

Year value Value Percent Value. Percent Value Percent Val Percent 
Exports, U. S. merchandise: 

1950 .. 10,142 1,886 18.6 1,362 13.4 1,121 11.1 5,773 56.9 

1951.. iN sce 2,471 16.6 2,242 15.1 1,665 11.2 8,501 57.1 

SE RCS a EE SESS 15,039 1,982 13.2 2,097 13.9 1,619 10.8 9,340 62.1 

1953. AIS ESR GI ES ST . 15,626 1,625 10.4 1,668 10.7 1,423 9.1 10,909 69.8 
Imports for consumption: 

1950 Pemusgdutecpencspednes Songpiontvstenpcosdiicasonasiueseniiehdlle uae maa 8,743 2,466 28.2 2,648 30.3 2,126 24.3 1,504 17.2 

1951... sees. 10,817 3,365 31.1 3,098 28.6 2,459 22.7 1,896 17.5 

1952 .. 10,747 2,937 27.3 3,151 29.3 2,566 23.9 2,094 19.5 

1953.. 10,778 2,603 24.2 3,293 30.6 2,687 24.9 2,195 20.4 


Source: Prepared in the Department of ‘Commerce, “by International Economic Analysis Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, from basic 


data of the Bureau of the Census, March 1954. 
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divergent trends in different commodity 


groups. There were rather substantial. 


increases in procurement abroad of 
many industrial materials, some food- 


stuffs, and a variety of finished goods; 
but these were largely offset by very 
sizable declines in imports of a few 
crude materials. 

The principal decreasing item among 
these crude materials was rubber, which 
dropped in value by $287 million—about 
45 percent. The volume of rubber im- 
ported fell by less than one-fifth, but 
its dollar value was further diminished 
by a price decline of 33 percent. Imports 
of sisal and henequen, as well as of 
burlaps, also dropped in value by very 
large percentages mainly because of 
sharply lowered prices. ? 

On the “imports-for-consumption” 
basis customarily used for commodity 
breakdowns of the data, another sub- 


stantial decrease was reported in wool 
imports. For the most part, however, 
this decreas< represented merely a re- 
duction in withdrawals from bonded 
customs warehouses. Actual importation 
of wool—as reported on a “general im- 
ports” basis—slackened only moderately 
last year. 


Metal and Food Imports Rise 


Among the expanding components of 
imports last year, the greater part of 
the rise in absolute terms was in in- 
dustrial materials closely linked to the 
high level of defense expenditures and 
civilian dureble goods production in the 
United States. Prominent in this ad- 
vance were aluminum, copper, iron ore, 
ferroalloying materials, steel, and pe- 
troleum. 

There was also a moderate increase 
in imports of foodstuffs. A larger vol- 
ume of coffee at rising prices accounted 





for much of this, but other foodstuffs, 
including some fruits and nuts, alcoholie 
beverages, meat products, 
shared in the advance, 

In addition, a great variety of other 
imports was brought into the United 
States in larger volume in response to 
the record level of income prevailing 
here, or in some cases as a result of 
more active sales promotion by im. 
porters or foreign producers. The diver. 
sity of these scattered gains, many of 
them in finished goods, is suggested by 
the following partial listing: News. 
print; fertilizer materials; sheet and 
plate glass; manufactures of wodl, cot- 
ton, and flax; electrical apparatus; 
watches; photographic goods; musical 
instruments; jewelry; and toys. : 

More complete information on shifts 
in commodity composition of imports in 
1952 appears in tables 3 and 5, 


and sugar, 


Table 4—U. S. Exports of Leading Commodities, by Economic Class 

















Quantity Value in millions of dollars 
. ; Unit of 
Commodity quantity — 
|- | 1951 1952 | 1953 1951 1952 1958 
| 
Crude materials: } | 
Cotton, unmannfactured .....0.......--.c.-c-e- Thous. bales ..... 5,243 4,274 2,965 1,146 74 521 
zebaece, unmanufactured . ........,.:.-.-.- | Mil. pounds 522 396 | 517 326 246 339 
na aes (ELSE ATE ER IY | Thous. s. tons ....| 62,67 52,235 | 36,485 585 495 335 
- =, ' ES RE ih ea RN | Mil. pounds 1,476 1,421 | 2,495 80 73 121 
Crude petroleum Leos we .| Thous. bbl.... 28 26,697 | 19,932 82 73 
Other wall see] . 252 216 8 
—— . | | 
TAINS ANG PTEPATALIONS  2.00..........cecererereeees ss , en ea een See 1,484 1,383 . 
Wheat imcludimg four 2... ccccccccecsceceeescseeee SIRS DOU, “e-ccccensetcill 476 417 | 276 997 942 1 
(peeves = | Mil. bu. 100 100 | 131 190 193 232 
Fruits and vegetables 8 SE . 201 246 242 
Meats and edible amimmal fats  ..........ccccccccccccsceessessenenersrssnens |merneneneenensressnncsnttnarsenneanens | eonwens 195 143 119 
Dairy products and eggs . } 153 94 101 
Other ]-s0es ]-. | 209 131 148 
Manufactures including semimanufactures, 
excluding “‘special Category .2..........ccccccccesesnees = 8.596 8,357 8,217 
Machinery ! 2,477 2,716 2.736 
Electrical machinery NS 9 annie. secccceanpertuntenes aaa | 533 613 
Generators, welding sets and generating sets . s+] , 65 91 a 
Household refrigerators, freezers and —~ 85 82 88 
Radio and television apparatus’ os Bos 90 71 1022 
Industrial machinery, total ®* ........................... 1,337 1,558 1,537 
Construction and mining Sry | 406 504 485 
Engines, turbines, and parts | 167 156 150 
Machine tools * | ) 131 13 
Other metalworking machinery { 192 132 153 
Agricultural machinery and implements | | 141 141 138 
Tractors, parts and accessories ' ill catia 310 289 300 
Tracklaying tractors, new? Number | 72 75 m0 
Wheel tractors, new ........ I i sae ....| Number ........ 130 95 91 
Automobiles, parts and accessories are “a | 1,182 987 963 » 
Motor trucks and buses, new?! aa Thousands .... 389 312 4 
Passenger automobiles, new? 0.00000... | Thousands ....... 341 244 
Chemicals and related products? ‘ all : 7 779 771 | 
Medicinal and ee tiara } 281 221 217 
Chemical specialties‘ .... S canioaioeansolieeesoiness 272 252 254 
Industrial chemicals ‘ Siadeacieteionses-sctisimeaiiargaath | 168 130 119 
Textile manufactures al | 817 659 640 
Cotton cloth, duck and tire fabric .... antdoantelil Mil. sq. yd. ....... 265 213 12. 
Woven fabrics of Ea Mil. sq. yd. 176 183 177 93 82 6 
Iron and steel-mill products: 
Including scrap ...... + EE Se TER a * he Thous. s. tons 3,744 4,513 3,388 611 621 495 
Petroleum products <8 ROO PEE IEE OS Si ae eae 503 494 438 
Motor fuel and gasoline gis “| Thous. bbl. ...... 96 63 6 
Lubricating oils 3 .| Thous. bbl. ....... 139 130 86 
Metal manufactures ooo.......ccccccccecsessseesersveens sleataiiaiiiaiiintinaacsis 196 342 8 
Nonferrous metals and ferroalloy Pt Pe 185 210 
Rubber manufactures ' ‘..... 88 107 99 
Paper and manufactures .... 179 155 a 
Other aiiteiinlin 1,401 1,287 1, 
Special category, total’ .............. 1,570 2'603 et} 
pO aaa ° 282 581 
Small arms, ammunition, and parts . 250 389 700 
Automotive equipment . 160 378 453 
Electrical machinery and ‘apparatus 104 143 245 
Petroleum products: es 198 221 192 
Other co ET 576 891 1,736 










































41 Excludes ‘special category” exports. 
*Under 95 drawbar horsepower. 


* Excludes pile and upholstery fabrics and tire fabrics. 


* Includes synthetic rubber. 


’ Includes those commodities to which restrictions apply regarding 
publication of detailed statistics, 


Note: 
Weekly, April 28, 1952, 


Trade of the United States, 1936-39 (Internationa 


Commodity data for 1949-51 appeared in Foreign Commerce 


p. 3. Earlier data were o> in Fore 


Trade Series No. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Table 5—U. S. Imports for Consumption of Leading Commodities, by Economic Class 
































































ted Quantity Value in millions of dollare 
Commodity ba Fe - 
1951 1952 1953 + 3951 1952 1953 
Crude materials: j 

SEEETOUS CTED GRA CONCEALED ®....ccssecccorsessessorcsenctrasddecnsselretpesnoestnatnaigitllcensiuieslaads osessiidieiliaslliladae sine ia ia Seen Soma 301 482 519 
IE TODO 6. ctitemessssctictnrsaevapicionlitieratuaianinibitainscaMiaie need 1,862 2,085 2,884 47 68 106 
EG FRIES EE RES 6 17 28 18 57 90 
Tin ore . anne 66 59 81 82 65 83 
SSR RE a 545 640 840 26 39 56 
Copper ore and concentrates ........ 197 213 205 48 58 56 
Zinc-bearing ores 480 1,164 928 35 114 50 
Lead ores, flu dust, and bullion 65 224 136 9 34 16 

SEE DORBPOLOUID | 6. cccececrcersovepitocrcernsesseeves 177 207 233 375 439 502 

Crude rubber ..... 1,642 1,803 1,450 808 618 331 

Wool, unmanulactured o.....cccccccscscccversssessssseernssaeececsseeee 368 376 300 714 = 295 

Jron ore BM Lhe CEE PO: 10,148 9,772 11,096 60 97 

Vegetable fibers, except ‘cotton, unmanufactured oo} dO. cece. 387 314 323 159 126 84 

Sisal and henequen................ do. ah ES 170 179 155 71 75 37 

Tobacco, unmanufactured Mil. ee sles 105 103 105 * 85 81 82 - 

Hides and skins Ine ic. eA anita 260 167 168 133 60 yet 

Oilseeds (mainly copra) Ge. ssoeasbaoesn cate 1,114 821 » 785 104 56 69 

Ne TRE EE re a CEE SES puma 108 74 68 

en nd RE RR Re EBLE: Oi 518 536 482 

Foodstuffs : me 

SIE i dilidesneeceaditoenpeatt MY. Dk :di.tieiue 2,694 2,681 2,786 1,362 1,376 - 1,468 

ND ac casa tnsinaceasecle clnedbshed edo ecienet ae See ee 7,283 7,694 7,613 387 416 426 

Fruits, edible nuts, and ‘vegetables aos: ov evccusnecnecenuseqseuvevenseell sesseencestessesdiibelseaigalicsbeeesiibnetalials aman aamEaed 222 219 245 

Meat products ced 408 374 329 188 159 172 

Grains and preparations cose eseasetesseceseutedndutooceenadblabeoedessquncoceastanallcssagegnoteseubnersonssnenbeseusediidliccenimimmnesliotons, coolest naaaaaninannE naan 131 166 169 

Cocoa or cacao beans 612 576 566 197 178 167 

Alcoholic spirits and wines seeniisSinihadiilicaiiemiinccaiadiiialled 121 122 145 

isky se 16,978 16,867 20,153 93 95 113 

Other . sev eeeenetsomnseesenserysinsversuteoestnaseetietinsoeteshecianiierie wisclib ss lcectisco ERE oa aaa SP 490 515 501 

‘ Semimanufactures: 

Nonferrous metals ® .............ccccccscsceesseers 626 1,029 1,091 
Copper patnieangoeurspanedomennoenifianeggeeen 195 339 370 
Tin 76 233 188 
Aluminum 55 142 
Nickel metal and oxide 90 108 129 
(ao re Ratna a reer 71 173 100 
Zinc .... EEE RE OE 31 36 51 

I 352 272 263 

Gas oil oa fuel oil 208 231 247 

Sawmill products 229 222 236 

Iron and steel semimanufactures 217 90 133 

Fertilizer materials bs 79 86 108 

zapetable oils, expressed, inedible . 93 81 74 

Othe Pipe gS te 655 555 535 

Finished manufactures: 
Paper and manufactures ... 544 600 632 
SII, csuistlinenedstpeccbsatitesmcnpniasnineubadbniiimividinlasdetctes 513 572 595 

Textile manufactures 420 396 383 
Burlaps duistendiinpinaplcnehlie<Higihdadiniienittcedacieinalaes 112 114 16 
POECOM~MAMULACEUTED  o...ccn.ceecccccseosoccecccoesreee 69 59 73 
EEE MUINC UIUC ec. c. senscsostninscalabbesslbeaidiseccansicichilies 93 90 98 

Fabrics of wool and mohair . 43 43 46 

Peshinery total 186 ~ 251 246 

Agricultural implements and tractors 97 98 72 

Steel-mill manufactures : 125 123 123 

Vehicles and parts 57 103 107 
ee Le eee ee 26 45 42 

TT SS Eg re 9 67 73 85 

er 497 551 619 





























Includes ores of ferroalloying metals. 
* Metal content. 

*Clean content. 

*Includes ferroalloys. 


*Gross weight. 
* Air-dry weight. 
' Trucks and 


uses are excluded. 


See also note to table 4. 





Cuban Sugar... 
(Continued from Page 4) 


truck sales were down 45 percent, from 
the levels attained in January of last 
year. Little if any improvement was 
reported in the unsatisfactory sales rate 
prevailing in some months for electric 
appliances, radios, TV sets, hardware, 
Machinery, and allied equipment. The 
opinion expressed in some quarters was 
that the promise of elections this com- 
ing November may be reflected before 
long in a generally improved market 
for these items. 

The reserve position of the National 
Bank remained strong during January 
as total international reserves increased 
from $493 million on December 31, 1953, 
to $496.7 million on January 31, 1954, 
& figure appreciably above the $452.2 
million recorded on January 31, 1953. 

volume of paper money in circula- 
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tion decreased during January from 
$416.4 million to $401.6 million, but re- 
serve-liable deposit items were up over 
the same period from $197.5 million to 
$216.3 million, leaving the reserve ratio 
unchanged for the month at 80.4 per- 
cent. Rediscounts and other advances by 
the National Bank to other banks in- 
creased during January from wane mil- 
lion to $31.2 million. 


Deposits in private banks increased 
from $712.8 million on December 21 to 
$716.3 million on January 18 and loans 
moved upward from $373 million to 
$374.4 million. Preliminary information 
indicates that draft collections, which 
had improved markedly during recent 
months, were somewhat less satisfactory 
during January on domestic items, col- 
lections on foreign items remaining 
relatively guod. Exclusive of Treasury 
transactions, clearings during January 
totaled $277 million, representing a sub- 


stantial drop from the December figure 
of $301.3 million although comparing 
well with January 1953 clearings of 
$275.6 million—Emb., Havana. 





Big Ore Carrier Launched 
In Japan for N. Y. Firm 


The SS. Ore Chief, a large bulk 
transport designed specifically to carry 
ore, was launched at the National Bulk 
Carriers’ shipyard in Kure, Japan, on 
February 15. 

This ship is the first of three similar 
vessels being built for tthe Universe 
Tankships Company of New York. It is 
756 .feet long, has a 116-foot beam, 
and is 56 feet in depth, The ship has a 
gross tonnage of 22,000 and a total 
dead weight tonnage of 60,000, and will 
be propelled by twin screws driven by 
turbines of 16,500 horsepower total. 
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Burma To Build Sugar 
Factory, Distillery 


The Burmese Government is inviting 
bids until May 15, 1954, for the con- 
struction of a sugar factory and alcohol 
distillery at Pyinmana, about 225 rail 
miles north of Rangoon. It is to have 
a cane-crushing capacity of 1500 long 
tons per 24-hour day. This plant is in 
addition to a similar installation to be 
constructed at Namti, Burma, an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
January 11, 1954, page 10. 

It is understood that package bids 
covering complete construction plus 
operation of the plant for a 6-month 
period are preferred, but that con- 
sideration will be given to bids for 
construction of any or all of the various 
sections of the plant. 


All quotations are to be expressed in 
pounds sterling. Although bids calling 
for payment in dollars will be consid- 
ered, preference reportedly will be given 
to those accepting sterling. 

A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the 
Secretary, Ministry of Industry, Ran- 
goon, Burma, 


Kuwait Extends Bidding Date 
For Asbestos-Cement Pipe 


The Development Board of Kuwait 
reportedly has postponed until April 17, 
1954, the closing date for receipt of 
bids to supply asbestos-cement pressure 
pipe needed for the Kuwait town water- 
distribution project. This project was 
announced in Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, February 22, 1954, page 17. 

In addition to the amount of pipe 
required in the present call for bids, 
it is indicated that the State of Kuwait 
expects soon to invite bids for an ad- 
ditional 110 kilometers of 9” x 28” 
water pipe. 

It is understood that the board also 
has decided to invite manufacturers to 
submit proposals for the construction 
of a factory in Kuwait to produce pipe 
from reinforced concrete or other suit- 
able nonferrous material of the same 
quality as called for in the specifica- 
tions covering the asbestos-cement pipe. 
A copy of these specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C, 








Pan American Day, April 14. 
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Afghanistan Wants Information on Equipment 


The Chief of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization (ICAO) Techni- 
eal Assistance Mission to Afghanistan, 
acting on behalf of the Afghan Govern- 
ment, wishes to obtain from American 
manufacturers and suppliers informa- 
tion on certain communications equip- 
ment, as follows: 

Low-power transmitter-receiver and 
charging facilities, high-frequency radio- 
telephone equipment, high-frequency 
ground transmitting equipment for air- 
ground-air commugpications, high-fre- 
quency point-to-point communications 
transmitting equipment, standby power 
supply, high-frequency communication 
receivers, emergency transmitting equip- 
ment, and medium-frequency nondirec- 
tional beacon, 

A specification sheet containing brief 
descriptions of the equipment desired 
is available upon request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
_ <. 

Interested U. S. suppliers are invited 
to send direct to the ICAO Technical 
Assistance Mission, UNTAM to Afghan- 





Allotment for Spain 
Announced by FOA 


An allotment of $14.8 million to 
finance the purchase of surplus U. S. 
agricultural commodities for Spain has 
been announced by the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. A $4,040,000 au- 
thorization was issued against the 
allotment for the purchase of raw 
cotton. 


The allotment was’ made under the 
provisions of section 550 of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1953. This section pro- 
vides that between $100 million and 
$250 million of mutual security appro- 
priations for the current fiscal year 
shall be used to finance surplus com- 
modities to be sold to friendly countries 
for local currencies. 


Local currency proceeds may be used 
by FOA for any of several purposes 
specified by section 550. In this case, 
the peseta currency to be paid by Spain 
will be used to finance local costs of the 
military base construction program in 
Spain. 

FOA also has announced the authori- 
zation of $1,050,000 for ocean transpor- 
tation of commodities for Yugoslavia, 
procured under the provisions of sec- 
tion 550. 

FOA had made available as of March 
9 a total of $130,185,000 under section 
550 to cover surplus commodity transac- 
tions with the United Kingdom, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Norway, Taiwan 
(Formosa), Finland, Yugoslavia, Israel, 
and Spain, 


istan, Post Office Box 5, Kabul, Afghan. 
istan (cable address: ICAOTAM, 
Kabul), the following information; 
Specifications of equipment offered, cost 
of each item and cost of recommended 
spare parts, list of recommended spare 


parts, and probable delivery time after 
receipt of order. 





Vietnamese Firm Asks 
U. S. Participation 


A Vietnamese firm, Societe Vietnam- 
ienne Albatros, is seeking additional 
long-term capital, in the form of either 
loans or stock participation, It is under- 
stood that the firm is particularly 
interested in American capital, as this 
would permit the purchase of needed 
goods from the dollar area. 

The company manufactures paints, 
varnishes, oils, and inks. A large part 
of its sales, considerably more than 
half, has been to the armed forces of 
the French Union, and both sales and 
commercial profits are said to be in- 
creasing. 

The manufacturing plant, located on 
the outskirts of Saigon on 4,717 square 
meters of land owned by the firm, has 
its own electric power generating 
facilities and canmaking machinery, 
All operations are performed by ma- 
chinery, except the fi'ling of cans of 
paint, which is done by hand ladles, 
Most of the machinery is relatively 
new and modern. 

Approximately one-third of the raw 
materials needed are imported, and ap- 
proximately $100,000 worth of chem- 
icals have been imported under the 
American aid program. 


Inquiries may be addressed to Societe 
Vietnamienne Albatros, 180-182 rue Le 
Loi, Saigon, Vietnam. Although the firm 
prefers correspondence in French, the 
English language may be used, 


Kuwait Needs Water Wells 


A progratin for drilling water wells is 
under consideration by the Develop 
ment Board of Kuwait. 


The initial program is understood t0 
call for drilling about 22 wells through- 
out Kuwait, so situated that humans 
and animals will never be farther than 
10 miles from water. 

Interested parties may address it- 
quiries to the Public Works Depart 
ment, Kuwait, for the attention of the 
Development Board. 








World soybean production in 1953 is 
placed at 664 million bushels, according 
to the second estimate of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. This would be 
slightly smaller than the 1952 harvest. 
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Kuwait May Ask Bids 


For Rock Removal 


Dredging of a channel to the new 

Kuwait port area reportedly is being 
delayed because of rock formations for 
which no removal provision had been 
made. 
It is understood that the consulting 
engineers for the port of Kuwait are 
making a study of the formations to 
determine the quantities and types of 
rocks encountered and the quantities 
that will have to be removed from the 
basin to provide a channel of 21 feet 
at low tide and a basin 30 feet deep 
and 1,000 feet wide. 

Since the contractors presently per- 
forming the dredging may not be in a 
position to undertake the rock-breaking 
and removal work with the equipment 
they have available in Kuwait, supple- 
mentary bids may be invited for this 
portion of the project only. 

Firms interested in this possible op- 
portunity should communicate with Sir 
William Halcrow and Partners, Alli- 
ante House, Caxton Street, West- 
minster, London S. W. 1, England 
(cable address: Propulsion), or the 
Chief Engineer, Public Works Depart- 
ment, Kuwait. 





Austrian Boxmaker Seeks 


U. S. Capital, Know-How 


An Austrian manufacturer and whole- 
saler of wooden boxes, furniture parts, 
and other sawn wood products, is said 
to be seekirig the financia] and technical 
assistance of an American firm for pur- 
poses of exoansion and modernization. 

According to the firm, sales poten- 
tialities for its products, which are sold 
exclusively on the export market, are 
extensive, and it is currently able to 
fill only a portion of its orders. 

To permit increased production, the 
firm estimates that it would require 
$100,000 to $150,000 for the purchase of 
raw materia] stocks, financing for ap- 
proximately $180,000 worth of new 
machinery and technical equipment, and 
information on latest American produc- 
tion methods. The investor would be 
given a share in the management. 

Inquiries may be directed to Allholz 
Holzwaren-Grosshandels G. m. b. H., 1 
Lehargasse, Vienna VI, Austria. 





Uruguayan Rangeland Owner 
Wants To Develop Acreage 


A Uruguayan landowner wishes to 
obtain technical assistance and capital 
from the United States for the purpose 
of developing approximately 12,500 
acres of rangeland located 95 miles 
north of Montevideo in the Department 
of Flores. Conditions there are said to 

appropriste primarily for cattle and 
sheep, although wheat might possibly be 
grown on the better land. 
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Saar Industralists 
To Visit U. S. 


A delegation of 15 leading Saar 
businessmen and industrialists is 
expected to tour the United States 
during April, visiting American 
industrial and business establish- 
ments. 


The participants are all mem- 
bers of the Saar Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, and are 
representatives of banking and 
financial institutions, as well as 
the textile, electrical equipment, 
iron and steel, alcoholic beverage, 
construction materials, tool and 
die, ceramics, and clothing indus- 
tries of the area. 

The group’s itinerary includes 
New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Buffalo, and a 
number of other cities. 











Netherlands in Market 
To Buy Citrus Fruit 


Prospects are said to be good. for 
importation by the Netherlands of 
U. S.-grown citrus fruit during 1954. 

The Netherlands normally imports 
most of its requirements of citrus fruit 
from Spain, and this spring would have 
purchased nearly 20,000 metric tons 
from that source. However, owing to 
severe frost damage to Spain’s citrus 
crop, it is thought that Spanish ex- 
porters will be able to move only about 
3,000 tons to the Netherlands. The bal- 
ance will be obtained from other 
sources, principally the United States. 

It is understood that the Netherland 
demand will be particularly strong for 
American oranges, with preference for 
the California types. 

The following lists of Netherland 
firms may be useful to American ex- 
porters of citrus fruit: Fruits and 
Nuts—Importers and Dealers; Pro- 
visions—Importers and Dealers; and 
Canneries. These lists are available, 
at $1 each, from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office. 





The owner, Dr. Rodolfo Roberto Fillol, 
is interested in collaborating with one 
or more U, S. investors competent in 
ranch management and possessing tech- 
nical know-how on the livestock indus- 
try. He has not indicated the amount of 
capital that might be required, but 
states that this could be determined 
after appraisal by interested investors. 

Inquiries may be directed to Dr. 
Fillol, at Constituyente 1436, Monte- 
video, Uruguay. 
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Austrian Pottery Firm 
Invites U. S. Capital 


Tiroler Majoliken- und Steingutwar- 
enfabrix Sepp Wechsler, an Austrian 
manufacturer of earthenware and ma- 
jolica pottery, is interested in obtain- 
ing American financial and technical 
assistance for purposes of plant ex- 
pansion and modernization. Approxi- 
mately $13,000, together with know- 
how in modern manufacturing methods, 
is required. The investor would be 
delegated a share in the management. 

According to the firm, prospects for 
increased sales are good both in Austria 
and on the export market, partly be- 
cause of the unique character of some 
of the types of pottery produced. The 
additional capital would be used to 
initiate production of a special type of 
earthenware not now manufactured in 
Austria, as well as for expansion of the 
firm’s sales organization. 

Two illustrations, in color, of some 
of the company’s products are available 
on loan from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C, 

Interested parties may obtain further 
information by corresponding with 
Tiroler Majoliken- und Steingutwaren- 
fabrik Sepp Wechsler, 21 Husslstrasse, 
Schwaz, Tyrol, Austria. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary~ informa in 
the form of literature, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 


ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated py symbol (*), 
on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
Clothing and Accessories: 
India—Paramount Traders (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 887 Chatta Shah Ji, 
Chawri Bazar, Delhi, offers to export 
direct or through agent ladies’ evening 
bags, hand embroidered with real or 
imitation gold and silver threads. Pho- 
tograph and price list available.* 
Italy—ASTRA (commission mer- 
chant), 10 Via Verdi, Prato, offers to 
export direct angora sweaters, berets, 
millinery cones, scarfs, gloves, bolero 
jackets, and stoles. 


Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 

Cyprus—Glafkos D. Hadjimitses (ex- 
port merchant and broker, importer), 
Athens Avenue 46, P. O. B, 55, Paphos, 
offers to expert direct or through agent 
Cyprus Government export-quality 
carobs and carob kernels, packed in jute 
bags containing 60 kilograms. 

Egypt—The Port Said Trading Co. 
(G. Eidi & Co.) (wholesale exporter), 
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Rolling Stock Needed 
By Pakistan 


Bids are invited until April 20 
by the Government of Pakistan 
for 61 broad-gage (5'6”) bogie 
rail cars, BR type, dismantled, for 
use by the North West Railway. 

A copy of the bidding invitation 
and particular specifications is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The complete documents may 
be obtained from the Office of the 
Director General of Railways, 
Railway Division, Ministry of 
Communications, 2d Floor, Multi- 
Storeyed Building, Kingsway, 
Karachi, Pakistan, at 100 rupees 
per set (1 rupee=approximately 
US$0 30). 

Bids should be sent direct to 
the above address in Pakistan. 











P. O. Box 167, Port Said, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent(s) best 
quality fresh garlic, potatoes, pulses, 
fresh onions, and kibbled and powdered 
(dehydrated) onions. 

Mexico—Regil & Cia. S. de R. L. (ex- 
porter), Calle 59, Numero 501, Apartado 
Postal 440, Merida, Yucatan, offers to 
export frozen fish fillets and fish (group- 
er, speckled trout, and huachinango), 
lobster, and shrimp. Firm primarily in- 
terested in exporting to following U. S. 
cities: Brownsville, Houston, Galveston, 
New Orleans, Tampa, Pensacola, Miami, 
and Jacksonville. 

Ivory Goods: 

India—Paramount Traders (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 887 Chatta Shah Ji, 
Chawri Bazar, Delhi, offers to export 
direct hand-carved ivory bookmarks, 
paper cutters, cigarette holders, ear 
buttons for mounting, elephants, jewel- 
ry, toys, figurines, bangles, and balls. 
Photographs and price list available.* 


Machine Tools: 


England—Arger (Machinery), Ltd. 
(sole distributor), Craven House, 121 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, offers to 
export direct roller bandsaw guides, 
“Hoco” brand. Leaflet available.* 


Notions: 


Sweden—Sveriges Forenade Trycker- 
ier Forsaljningsaktiebolag (manufactur- 
er), 40 Jonkopingsgatan, Halsingborg, 
offers to export direct best quality net 
bags made of pure cotton, 12/6 or 12/9 
thread, 30x35 knots, 1.18 inches or 0.91 
inch between each knot. 


Sweden—Handels & Agenturfirman 
WeBe (export merchant), Ystad, offers 
to export direct or through agent high- 
quality trouser hangers, made of \%” 
round nicke!-plated iron wire. Leaflet 
available.* 
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Optical Goods: 


Germany—Walter Hilgers (exporter), 
35 Oder Strasse, Berlin-Neukoelln, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
sun glasses with ground and polished 
green lenses, gold-plated frame and 
temples with plastic ends, and nose pads 
with imitation pearl decoration, 5,000 
per week. Price information available.* 
' Radios: 

Germany—W. Krefft A. G. (manu- 
facturer), 5-31 Muehlenstrasse, Gevels- 
berg/W., offers to export direct or 
through agent portable radios. Illus- 
trated leaflets available.* 

Refrigerators: 

Germany—W. Krefft A. G. (manu- 
facturer), 5-31 Muehlenstrasse, Gevels- 
berg/W., offers to export direct or 
through agent electric and kerosene- 
operated household refrigerators. Ilus- 
trated leaflets available.* 


Tools: 
Germany—Hermann & Karl Birken- 


* feld (manufacturer), 63 Barmerstrasse, 


Remscheid-Luettringhausen, offers to 
export direct or through agent pliers, 
nippers, and spanners. Illustrated leaflet 
available.* 


Wood Products: 

Sweden—Handels & Agenturfirman 
WeBe (export merchant), Ystad, offers 
to export direct or through agent best 
quality wooden (fir) broom handles, 
48.03”x15/16”, with one flat and one 
round end. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Building Materiais: 

Belgian Congo—Les Frigos Damseaux 
(importer, wholesaler, retailer), B. P. 
243, Leopoldville, desires quotations on 
metal window and door frames for a 
40-unit apartment hotel which firm is 
building. Specifications and quantity 
desired may be obtained from the firm. 


Chemical Processing Equipment: 

Italy—Gerli Industria Raion, S. P. A. 
(manufacturer and exporter of rayon 
and staple fiber yarns), Via Gesu’ 14, 
Milan, wishes to purchase direct equip- 
ment for processing 300,000 kilograms 
each month of carbon disulfide, a 
chemical used. in the production of cel- 
lulosic fibers. Offers which will provide 
all requisite details, including estimates 
of the costs involved, are desired. Firm 
states that it intends to utilize natural 
gas to fuel such production. 


Display Cases: 

Belgian Congo—Les Frigos Damseaux 
(importer, wholesaler, and retailer of 
fresh and frozen. foods and meats), B. 
P. 243, Leopoldville, wishes to purchase 
direct refrigerated display cases for 
preserving meat, fruit, frozen vege- 
tables, and butter, for use in grocery 
stores; exterior of cases to be marked 


—— 


with advertising slogans specified by 
the purchaser. Firm desires quotationg 
for 10, 20, and 30 units. » 


Floor Coverings: 


Belgian Congo—Les Frigos Damseaux 
(importer, wholesaler, retailer), B. P, 
243, Leopoldville, wishes to purchase 
direct nylon carpeting for a 40-unit 
apartment hotel which it is building, 
Specifications available from the Bel- 
gian Congo firm. 


Machinery: 


France—Remy Depland & Ses Fils 
(manufacture: of papermakers’ . felt), 
7 avenue Corot, Saint-Junien, Haute- 
Vienne, wishes to purchase direct from 
U. S. manufacturer(s) good-quality 
modern, latest type power looms or 
machinery for weaving nylon bed sheets 
and nylon pillowcases. Firm states it 
is not interested in secondhand mach- 
inery or looms. 

Panama—Tagaropulos, S. A. (manu- 
facturer of aerated beverages, pasteur- 
ized milk, and ice cream; exporter of 
bananas and coconuts; importer; retail- 
er), 4.041 Ave. Federico Boyd (Apar- 
tado 443), Colon, urgently wishes 40 
receive quotations direct from U. §, 
manufacturers of cocoa powder process- 
ing and canning machinery, and ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of choco- 
late bars. 


Syria—George Haddad _ (importing 
distributor, manufacturer’s agent, and 
commission merchant), Awqaf Bldg, 
Homs, urgently requests direct purchase 
quotations from U. S. manufacturers of , 
complete equipment for a steam laun- 
dry and dry-cleaning plant, including 
washing, drying, ironing, cleaning, and 
pressing equipment. 


Sanitary Fixtures: 


Belgian Congo—Les Frigos Damseaux 
(importer, wholesaler, and retailer B. 
P. 243, Leopoldville, wishes to purchase 
direct highest quality sanitary instal 
lations (bathtubs, bowls, etc.) for @ 
40-unit apartment hotel which firm & 
building. Information concerning quan 
tities needed may be obtained direct 
from the firm. 





LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











In Foreign Countries 


Automotive Parts: 

Austric Heinrich Reiter Kommandit- 
gesellschaft (manufacturer of ball- and 
roller-bearing retainers, wholesaler of 
automotive accessories and spare parts), 
7 Favoritenstrasse, Vienna IV, wishes 
to obtain U. S. license for the manufat- 
ture in Austria of automotive replace- 
ment parts, 


Electrical Equipment (Automotive)! 
France — Societe Esswein & Cie. 
(manufacturer of ignition transformers 
with gil insulation, condensers, and re 
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jated automotive lines), 21 rue Boileau, 
La Roche-sur-Yon, Vendee, desires a 
working or a licensing arrangement 
with an American firm for the manu- 
facture and distribution in .France of 
electrical equipment for automobiles. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Air-Conditioning Equipment: 


Venezuela—Comunicaciones, S. A. 
(importer, retailer, sales agent), Edi- 
ficio Zingg-Pasaje. Sociedad a Traposos 
(Apartada 5175 Este), Caracas, wishes 
to obtain agency for air-conditioning 
equipment (large commerical and win- 
dow types), suitable for private homes, 
offices, Government and commerical 
buildings, laboratories, and factories. 
Firm states it is in a position to provide 
installation and maintenance service. 

Automotive Parts and Accessories: 


Italy—CICAI, Commercio Interna- 
zionale Calze Articoli Industriali (im- 
porting distributor), Via S. Pietro 
al’Orto 12, Milan, wishes to obtain 
agency for automobile spare parts and 
accessories. 

Chemicals: 

Union of South Africa—Pestrol Prod- 
ucts (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, and manufacturer 
of insecticides, fungicides, and pest 
remedies), 66 Loveday St., P. O. B. 
5116, Johannesburg, wishes to obtain 
agency for chemicals used in manu- 
facturing fungicides and insecticides, 

Clothing and Accessories: 


Italy—CICAI, Commercio Interna- 
zionale Calze Articoli Industriali (im- 
porting distributor), Via S. Pietro all’- 
Orto 12, Milan, wishes to obtain agency 
for sheer seamless nylon stockings, 15 
denier. 

Turkey—Constantin Th. Theodoro- 
poulos (general commission agent), 
Galata Persembe Pazar, Sinasson Han 
No. 7, P. O. B. 1170, Galata, Istanbul, 
wishes to obtain agency for men’s used 
clothing. 

Communication Equipment: 

. Venezuela—Comunicaciones, S. A. 

(importer, dealer, sales agent), Edificio 
Zingg-Pasaje, Sociedad a ‘Traposos, 
Apartado 5175 Este, Caracas, wishes to 
obtain agency for interoffice communi- 
cations systems (wireless), suitable for 
installation in offices and _ buildings. 
Firm states it is in a position to provide 
installation and maintenance service. 

Cotton: 

TItaly—CICAI, Commercio Interna- 
tionale Calze Articoli Industriali (im- 
porting distributor), Via S. Pietro 
al’Orto 12, Milan, wishes to obtain 
agency for all types and grades of raw 
cotton. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 

Ttaly—CICAI, Commercio Interna- 
tionale Caize Articoli Industriali (im- 
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Greece Inyites Bids 
For Wooden Ties 


The Greek Government is invit- 
ing bids until April 8 for the 
supply and delivery of 7,600 oak 
bridge and switch ties, untreated, 
for standard-gage tracks. 


A copy of the specifications is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
the Greek Foreign Trade Admin- 
istration, 729 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D, C. (telephone: 
Sterling 3-4751). 

Bids should be sent direct to 
the SEK Railways, Purchasing 
Department, 39-b 3d “September 
Street, Athens, Greece. 











porting distributor), Via S. Pietro 
all’Orto 12, Milan, wishes to obtain 
agency for pharmaceutical chemicals, 
such as papaverine and sulfonamide. 

Dyestuffs: 

Italy—CICAI, Commercio Interna- 
zionable Calze Articoli Industriali (im- 
porting distributor), Via S. -Pietro 
all’Orto 12, Milan, wishes to obtain 
agency for aniline dyestuffs. 


Electrical Equipment (Automotive): 
France—Societe Esswein & Cie. 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, and exporter 


of electrical equipment for automo- 
biles), 21 rue Boileau, La Roche-sur- 


Yon, Vendee, wishes to obtain a general. 


agency for France and Northern Africa 
for related articles of American origin 
and/or act as a general distributor for 
U. S. exporters of electrical equipment 
for automobiles. 


Elevators: 


Venezuela—Comunicaciones, S. A. 
(importer, retailer, sales agént), Edificio 
Zingg-Pasaje, Sociedad 
Apartado 5175 Este, Caracas, wishes to 
obtain agency from U. S. manufacturer 
for automatic electric elevators, 6- to 
12-passenger capacity, for use in apart- 
ments and office buildings. Firm prefers 
type having the elevator motor and 
machinery installation in the basement, 

Household Equipment: 

Syria—R. S. Rais (importing distrib- 
utor and manufacturer’s agent), P. O. 
B. No. 2217, Damascus, wishes to obtain 
agency for first-quality household elec- 
tric washing machines, small size, 5-lb. 
capacity, hand-operated wringer, for 
operation on 100 volts, 50 cycles, a. c. 
Quantity: 2,000 to 3,000 units annually. 


Machinery: 

Egypt—Ipetece Orient Trading Co., 
Ltd. (importing distributor and commis- 
sion merchant), Osiris Building, El 
Walta St. Cairo, wishes to obtain 


a Traposos,. 
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agency for water distillation units, diesel 
engine driven, vapor compression type. 

Switzerland — Erich Struzenegger 
(weaving mill, manufacturer of polish- 
ing cloths), Bahnhofstrasse, Eglisau, 
Canton Zurich, desires to obtain manu- 
facturers’ agencies in Switzerland for 
machinery and apparatus for the textile 
industry. 

Union of South Africa—Pestrol Prod- 
ucts (Pty.), Ltd. (importer, retailer, 
exporter, wholesaler, and manufacturer 
of insecticides, fungicides, and pest 
remedies), 66 Loveday St., P. O. B, 5116, 
Johannesburg, wishes to obtain agency 
for spray pumps. 

Toilet Articles: é 

Italy—CICAI, Commercio Interna- 
zionale Calze Articoli Industriali ( 
porting distributor), Via S. Pietro all’- 
Orto 12, Milan, wishes to obtain agency 
for electric razors and razor blades. 

Toys: 

Union of South Africa—W. Norman 
Taylor (manufacturers’ representative), 
73 Trust Bldg., Gardiner St., Durban, 
wishes to act as sales agent for Amer- 
ican manufacturers of mechanical toys 
and other toy novelties, Firm states it 
is presently handling South African 
manufactured toys and furniture. 

Waste: 

Italy—CICAI, Commercio Interna- 
zionale Calze Articoli Industriali (im- 
porting distributor), Via S. Pietro all’- 
Orto 12, Milan, wishes to obtain agency 


, for all types of cotton, wool, silk, rayon, 


and mixed rags. 


Wool: 

Italy—CICAI, Commercio Interna- 
zionale Calze Articoli Industriali (im- 
porting distributor), Via S. Pietro all’- 
Orto 12, Milan, wishes to obtain agency 
for all types of raw wool. 


Yarns: 

Italy—CICAI, Commercio Interna- 
zionale Calze Articoli Industriali (im- 
porting distributor), Via S. Pietro all’- 
Orto 12, Miian, wishes to obtain agency 
for cotton yarns. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia—Jack H. Gerard, represent- 
ing Gerard and Goodman, Ltd. (import- 
er and wholesaler of electrical and radio 
equipment, manufacturer of industrial 
electrical equipment), Box X2, 192 
Rundle St., Adelaide, South Australia, 
is interested in distribution methods for 
television, air-conditioning equipment, 
radio sets and appliances, and in elec- 
trical accessories. Scheduled to arrive 
April 9, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 6 weeks. U. S. address: e/o Robert 
Horowitz, 1 Herbert Ave., Port Wash- 
ington, New York. Itinerary: San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Denver, Chicago, 
Detroit, and New York. 
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England—Henry Risner, represent- 
ing A. Hurst & Co., Ltd. (importer, ex- 
porter, and sales agent handling general 
merchandise), 54a Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W. 1., is interested in 
importing and exporting, particularly 
importing raw materials for British 
industries. Scheduled to arrive early in 
April, via New York, for a visit of 4 
weeks. U.'S. address: Box 313, Walling- 
ford, Pennsylvania. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, and possibly other 
cities. 

Germany—Fr. Niepmann and Dr. 
Guenter Moenninghoff, both represent- 
ing Maschinenfabrik Fr. Niepmann & 
Co. (manufacturer and exporter of 
automatic packing and labeling ma- 
chines), 21 Bahnhofstrasse, Gevelsberg/- 
Westf., are interestgd in visiting ciga- 
rette, soap, ¢ereal, and pharmaceutical 
companies, and desire information on 
market conditions and sales possibili- 
ties for the firm’s products in the Amer- 
ican market. Was scheduled to arrive 
March 20, via New York, for a visit of 
4 weeks. U. S. address: c/o German- 
American Trade Promotion Office, 
Empire State Bldg., Suite 6300, 350 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, and other large 
cities. 

Germany—Dr. Lothar Rohde, repre- 
senting Rohde & Schwarz (manufactur- 
er of electronic and communications 
equipment, exporter of electric measur- 
ing instruments and specialized com- 
munications equipment), 7 Tassiloplatz, 
Munich 9, is interested in the export of 
precision instruments. Was scheduled to 
arrive March 20, via New York, for a 
visit of 3 wecks. U. S. address: Hotel 
Commodore, Lexington Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, Washington, and San Francisco. 

Germany—Paul H. von Mitterwallner, 
representing Krauss-Maffei A. G. (man- 
ufacturer and exporter of locomotives, 
motorbuses, filters, turbines, and other 
metal products), 2 Krauss-Maffei- 
Strasse, Munich-Allach, is interested in 
exporting locomotives and other ma- 
chinery, and in negotiating licensing 
arrangements. Was scheduled to arrive 
March 20, via San Antonio, for a visit 
of 3 weeks. U. S. address: c/o White 
Motor Co., 42 E. 79th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Itinerary: New York, Cleveland, 
and Washington. 

Greece—Christopher Catsambas, rep- 
resenting Piraiski-Patraiki, Industrie de 
Coton S. A. (manufacturer of cotton 
piece goods and yarns), 26 Eolou St., 
Athens, is interested in visiting cotton 
textile mills, and purchasing cotton 
textile machinery and equipment. Was 
scheduled to arrive March 19, via New 
York, for a visit of 45 days. U. S. 
address: c/o Milton P. Kyrtsis, 17 State 
St., New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Bostou, and Washington, 

Philippines—Martiniano Floro, repre- 
senting Efco Trading Co., 115 Natividad 
Bldg., Room 221, Manila, is interested 
in purchasing machinery for the manu- 
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facture of wallboard from coconut 
husks, and in obtaining American 
capital investment to assist in the 
establishment of the industry in the 
Philippines. Scheduled to arrive April 
10, via Seattle, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Bernardo Isaza, 
Blaico Trading Co., 683 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: Seattle, Tacoma, 
New York, and other cities. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 


The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision recently has published the 
following trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 

Most of these lists are now pref- 
aced by a brief review of basic 
trade and industry data collected 
in the course of compiling each 
list. Brief extracts from these 
data follow each title for which 
such data are available. 


Hardware Importers and Dealers— 
Canada, 

Leather and Shoe Findings Importers 
and Dealers—Colombia.—Production of 
real leather is considered sufficient to 
supply local demand. Large amounts of 
machinery have been imported by tan- 
ners and manufacturers of shoe leather 
from the United States and Europe, 
especially England. Cattle hides, sheep 
skins, leather’ remnants, wooden and 
rubber heels, and most shoe dyes and 
polishes are on the prohibited list of 
Colombian imports. 

Dressed calfskins and certain leather 
substitutes, such as soft plastics and 
saddlers’ supplies, as well as eyelets, 
hooks, threads, tacks, buckles, counters, 
and other shoe findings and materials 
which are not manufactured locally, 
continue to be imported in considerable 
quantities. Prjncipal supply sources are 
the United States and Germany. 














Belgian Congo Wants 
Seed Catalogs 


The Comite National du Kivu 
in the Belgian Congo, is interested 
in receiving from American seed 
firms catalogs and prices covering 
flower and ornamental plant seeds 
which can be grown in mountain- 
ous tropical regions. 

The Comite National is a semi- 
governmental organization estab- 
lished for the purpose of fostering 
the economic development of Kiva 
Province. 

Correspondence should be di- 
rected to G. de Groof, Directeur 
du Domaine, Comite National du 
Kivu, Bukavu, Belgian Congo. 











Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings 
—Denmark.—The meat processing 
industry, based on the country’s exten. 
sive pig breeding, includes 80 bacon 
factories and about 50 companies en. 
gaged in meat preparing and canning, 

Traditionally, the United Kingdom ig 
the most important market for Danish 
meat products, but in postwar years the 
United States has assumed added im- 
portance as an outlet. Other principal 
markets are Western Germany and 
France. Imports of meat products are 
negligible. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im. 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refineries, 
and Exporters—Chile.—Oilseed produe- 
tion is#insufficient to provide Chile’s 
consumption requirements. Imports of 
edible and industrial oils have been 
necessary during recent years. Only 
fish and olive oil are usually exported, 


Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) 
Importers, Dealers, Producers, Kefiners, 
and Exporters—Uruguay.—The oil in- 
dustry is based primarily on certain 
kinds of vegetable oils. The percentages 
for the 1952-53 production, which 
yielded a total of 65,112 tons of oil, 
are: Sunflower oil, 46 percent; peanut 
oil, 6.1 percent; linseed oil, 46 percent, 
and animal and olive oils, 1.9 percent, 

This industry is protected by import 
restrictions and high customs duties. Oil 
import is limited to medicinal and other 
oils used by drugstores and pharmacies 
—almond, codfish, sesame, castor oil, 
etc.—and edible olive oil, The normal 
suppliers have been the European coun- 
tries, except for castor oil, imported 
from Paraguay or Brazil. .The United 
States is an. occasional supplier. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Im 
porters, Dealers, and Manufacturers— 
Portugal.__Imports of paints, enamels, 
varnishes, etc., in general are subject.to 
heavy import duties (about 40 cents per 
kilogram) and strict import control 
screening to protect the domestic indus- 
try and to conserve foreign, especially 
U. S. dollar, exchange. 

Certain types of paints are imported 
from the United States, generally under 


compensation agreements, as_ import 
allocations are comparatively small 
Imports come principally from the 


United States, the United Kingdom, and 
the Netherlands. Practically all the 
raw materials used in the paint indus- 
try are imported. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Ceylon, 

Physicians and Surgeons—Paraguay. 

Provision Importers and Dealers— 
Austria.—Foodstuffs production covers 
only 70 percent of such basic foods as 
breadgrains end sugar and 45 percent 
of the fats consumed. It does cover 
domestic needs for meat, milk, dairy 
products, anc potatoes. 

Imports of other provisions include 
raw tobacco, lard, honey, and mi 
powder from the United States. Austria 
could absorb larger imports of lard, 
honey, and canned fruit such as pine 
apples, dried fruit, and nuts from the 
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United States. 

Austrian foodstuffs production has 
surpluses which are exported: Beer in 
parrels and bottles to Italy, the French 
colonies, and the United States; wafers, 
hard candy. and chocolates to Great 
Britain and the United States; and 
fruit juices, cheese, and coffee sub- 
stitutes to various countries. 


Provision Importers and Dealers— 
.—Domestic production satisfies 
most foodstuffs requirements. However, 
sizable imports are required of certain 
items. not produced domestically or 
produced in insufficient quantities. In 
recent years imports of foodstuffs have 
been limited by the prevailing shortage 
of foreign exchange, some imports hav- 
ing been facilitated by bilateral trade 
agreements Imports have included 
wheat from the United States. 

Spain is an important exporter of 
native products, including fruits, fruit 
preserves, vegetables, and canned fish, 
as well as wine and other alcoholic 
beverages. All imports and exports are 
subject to license. The Spanish General 
Supply Board often buys staple food 
items abroad for distribution to dealers. 

Radio Equipment Importers and Deal- 
ers—El Salvador.—Radios and radio 
equipment are not manufactured or 
assembled. Sales have been limited by 
a chronic power shortage, but sales are 
expected to increase significantly be- 
ginning in 1954, when an ample supply 
of hydroelectric power will become 
available in most sections of the coun- 
try: 

Radio imports during 1952 amounted 
to approximately US$500,000, over 35 
percent of which came from the United 
States. European producers have gained 
an increasing share of the market in 
recent years. Imports of parts and 
other equipment amounted to over 
US$200,000, of which the United States 
supplied over 85 percent. There are no 
television stations and it is unlikely that 
such stations will be constructed in the 
foreseeable future. 

Radio and Television Component and 
Equipment Manufacturers—Switzerland. 
—Switzerland, with approximately 
4,700,000 inhabitants, issued 1,158,073 
radio licenses in 1953. A license entitles 
its holder to use more than one set in 
his household. 

Present annual production amounts to 
approximately 50,000 units and imports 
total 25,000 receivers. Germany now 
ranks as the most important supplier, 
followed by the Netherlands, the United 
States, and Sweden. Radio accessories, 
such as coils, condensers, transformers, 
loudspeakers, and microphones, are 
manufactured but practically all tubes, 
vibrators, filters, and antennas are im- 
ported. Imports of television sets, by 
December 1953, totaled 1,600 of whicb 
the United States supplied 400. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—United King- 
dom.—Imports comprising trees, shrubs, 
and plants total approximately £700,000; 
bulbs, corms, and rhizomes £3,500,000, 
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Ceylon in Market To 
Purchase Drugs 


Bids are invited until April 27, 
1954, by the Government of Cey- 
lon, for the supply of 500,000 
chloramphenicol capsules of 250 
milligrams each, required by the 
Ceylon Ministry of Health. 

a. copy of the bid invitation is 
available for review on loan from 
the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. « 

Copies of this document may 
also be obtained upon request 
from the Embassy of Ceylon, 2148 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 











and seeds for sowing, £3,500,000. 

Practically all of the bulbs imported 
come from the Netherlands. Grass and 
vegetable seeds comprise over 60 per- 
cent of the seeds imported, a large 
proportion of which come from New 
Zealand. Most of the business between 
the United States and the United King- 
dom is in seeds. Imports from “hard 
currency” areas are restricted and im- 
port licenses are not generally available 
for imports of’ flower seeds. 


Sporting Geods, Toy, and Game Im- 
porters and Dealers—Uruguay.—Games 
and principal sporting goods such as 
bicycles, most fishing tackle, firearms 
and ammunition, golf, tennis, and polo 
supplies, roller skates, boxing gloves, 
and gymnasium apparatus are not man- 
ufactured. Nevertheless the major part 
of the equipment for soccer and basket- 
ball, and for national playgrounds is 
locally produced. 

Traditionally the British and Euro- 
pean markets have been the main sup- 
pliers of sporting goods, toys, and 


games. Through commercial agreements, . 


the European countries supply these 
items almost totally. These products are 
considered as luxuries and are adversely 
affected by the shortage of exchange 
and high import duties. 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Textile Industty—India.—The cotton 
textile industry, nearly 100 years old, 
is India’s premier industry. There are 
over 450 mills, largely of the composite 
spinning and weaving type, with an ag- 
gregate installed capacity of 11,430,000 
spindles and 204,000 looms. 

In the year ended March 31, 1953, the 
industry produced 1,475 million pounds 
of yarn and 4,763 million yards of cloth. 
Of the total production, 45 percent com- 
prised gray goods, 35 percent bleached, 
and 20 percent dyed and printed goods. 
Imports of cotton cloth from the United 
States are forbidden, and cotton yarn 
imports are restricted. 


Rayon yarn requirements are met 
from imports and the production of two 
local plants. Knitting mills buy their 
yarn requirements locally. The principal 
woolen items manufactured are blan- 
kets, rugs, shawls, coatings, tweeds, and 
serges. The jute industry also is an 
important contributor to the foreign- 
exchange earnings of India, 


Textile Industry—Western Germany 
and Berlin.—Of the major industries, 
the textile industry has the largest 
employment, with 580,000 persons or 
11 percent of total industrial employ- 
ment. 


This industry is primarily a market 
for U. S. raw cotton and textile machin- 
ery. In 1952 over 9 million German 
marks’ worth of textile machinery was 
imported from the United States, the 
major item being weaving and knitting 
machines in the amount of 7,940,000 
German marks. Consumption of U. S. 
cotton declined from 69 percent in 1950 
to 47 percent in 1952 as a result of 
smaller MSA dollar allocations and the 
continued shortage of free dollar funds. 


Germany imported wool from the 
United States only as long as this was 
made possible by ECA/MSA. Imports 
of artificial fibers are substantial, but 
the U. S. share in 1952 was only 5,233,- 
000 German marks. Exports of wool, 
yarns, and fabrics declined in 1952 to 
33,546,000 German marks. The United 
States took 6,399,000 German marks. In 
the synthetic fibers industry, exports are 
double imports, with the United States 
a customer for 22,439,000 German marks 
or 14 percent .of the total in 1952 
(1 German mark=US$0.238095). 
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conditions and outlook 
for United States investors 


70 cents 


From U. S. Department of Commerce Field Offices, 
or from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new releases, published 
by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
are available from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices or from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Remittance should accompany 
the order. 


The Business Information Service also 
is available on a subscription basis. The 
price of Part 2, which consists of the 
releases issued by BFC, is $5 a year to 
domestic subscribers and $6.75 to 
foreign. 


Establishing a Business in Spain. Feb- 
ruary 1954. World Trade Series No. 532. 
18 pp. 20 cents. 

Sending Gift Packages to Poland. 
February 1954. World Trade Series No, 
533. 20 pp. 20 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Austria. 
February 1954. World Trade Series No. 
534. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

Uruguay—Summary of Basic Economic 
Information. February 1954. World 
Trade Series No. 535. 12 pp. 15 cents. 

Egyptian Company Law. February 
1954. World Trade Series No. 536. 36 
pp. 40 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Egypt. Feb- 
ruary 1954. World Trade Series No. 537. 
15 pp. 15 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Argentina. February 1954. World 
Trade Series No. 538. 2 pp. 5 cents. 

Venezuela—Economic Review, 1953. 
February 1954. World Trade Series No. 
539. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Norway. February 1954. World Trade 
Series No. 540. 2 pp. 5 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Portugal. 
February 1954. World Trade Series No. 
541. 14 pp. 15 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Kuwait. February 1954. World Trade 
Series No, 542. 1 p. 5 cents. 

Transportation and Electrical Energy 
Resources of French West Africa, Feb- 
ruary 1954. World Trade Series No. 543. 
22 pp. 25 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Saudi Arabia. February 1954. World 
Trade Series No. 544. 2 pp. 5 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Iraq. February 1954. World Trade 
Series No. 545. 2 pp. 5 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Egypt. March 1954.° World Trade 
Series No. 546. 3 pp. 5 cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
of Trinidad and Tobago. March 1954. 
World Trade Series No. 547. 2 pp. 5 
cents. 

Application of Import Tariff System 
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"” Books 
— Reports 


Staff Papers Presented to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Economic Policy. 
Washington, D. C. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 531 pp. $1.75. 

This volume contains the 60 staff 
papers which 4vere presented to mem- 
bers of the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, and used by them in 
preparing their recent report to the 
President and the Congress. The papers, 
written by the commission’s staff of 
professional economists under the direc- 
tion of Alfred C. Neal, are issued as a 
supplement to the report. 


“This is in every sense a staff doc- 
ument,” writes Chairman Randall in 
the foreword. “It does not purport to 
express the thinking or conclusions of 
the commission, but rather to place on 
record the material submitted to the 
members for their study, by the staff, 
acting on its own responsibility.” 

The papers range ovér every major 
aspect of U. S. foreign economic policy, 
from tariffs to foreign investment, from 
East-West trade in the cold war to the 
impact of oversea trade on labor and 
agriculture in this country. 

“Each member of the senior staff,” 
the preface states, “was assigned an 
area of work and was directed to pre- 
pare memoranda relating to it which 
would provide the commission with the 
minimum body of facts- required for 
an understanding of the issues in his 
area of work, together with alternatives 
available for dealing with those issues.” 

The staff documents are grouped 
under chapter headings corresponding 
to the subdivisions of the commission's 
report. They cover in greatly expanded 
form the subjects which the commis- 
sion was directed to study by the 
statute which established it. 

The work contains 14 charts, nu- 
merous tables, and an index. Also in- 
cluded is an index to both the commis- 
sion’s report and the minority report 
submitted by Representatives Daniel A. 
Reed and Richard M. Simpson, neither 
of which was indexed when published. 





of Uruguay March 1954. World Trade 
Series No. 549. 2 pp. 5 cents. 

United States Trade With New Zea- 
land, January-June 1952 and 1953 and 
Quarterly July 1952-September 1953. 
February 1954. International Trade 
Statistics Series. 2 pp. 5 cents. 

United States Trade With Canada, 
January-June 1952 and 1953 and Quar- 
terly July 1952-September 1953. Feb- 
ruary 1954. International Trade Sta- 
tistics Series. 4 pp. 5 cents. 


Statistical Yearbook 1953. A United 
Nations publication, New York. GCo- 
lumbia University Press, 1954. 578 pp, 
Paperbound, $6; clothbound, $7.50, 
This fifth issue was prepared by the 

Statistical Office of the United Nations 
with the cooperation of the statistical] 
authorities of some 130 countries and 
of the U. N. specialized agencies and 
other intergovernmental bodies. It gives 
annual data—generally 1933-1952—on 
world population, agricultural, mineral, 
and industrial production, as well as on 
world trade, consumption, transport, 
and communications. Social and cultural 
statistics are included. 


The yearbook reveals that world ing 
dustrial production increased by 189 
percent during the two decades ending 
in 1952, and after 1938. the value of 
world trade rose by 250 percent. World 
coal production showed a 34-percent in- 
crease; petroleum, 229 percent; electric 
energy, 294 percent; crude steel, 186 
percent; motor vehicles, 199 percent; 
while 89 percent more goods were car- 
ried on the world’s seas and 182 per- 
cent more freight traffic on its railways. 

An extensive chapter on public finance 
summarizes the budget and public debt 
statements of over 50 countries, showing 
expenditures for defense, social services, 
price subsidies, capital. outlays, and re- 
ceipts from taxes on income, wealth, 
customs, etc. 

The publication contains 182 tables 
and covers nearly 250 geographical 
areas. 


Some Aspects of Standardization in the 
U. S. A. and in Europe. Technical As- 
sistance Mission No. 116. Paris, Or- 
ganization for European Economic 
Cooperation, 1953. 89 pp. $1. 
Though primarily a discussion of U. S. 

standardization developments and prac- 

tices, this report by a mission of 43 

experts from 10 European countries in- 

cludes data on standardization in Ger- 
many, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, 

Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 

and the United Kingdom. The mission 

was sent to the United States under 
the auspices of OEEC and the Mutual 

Security Agency. 

The sections on standardization in 
the United States cover general devel- 
opments as well as practices in particu- 
lar industries: Machine tools, screw 
threads, ball and roller bearings, tex- 
tiles, petroleum, and cinematography. 

The report is available in the United 
States from the newly opened OEEC 
Publications Office, 2002 P Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Market Guide for the Pacific Area. New 
York. American Foreign Credit Un- 
derwriters Corp. 1953. 144 pp. Annual 
subscription, $25. 

This sales and credit guide rates more 
than 5,000 importers, distributors, 
manufacturers in Guam, Hawaii, the 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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SAS Reports Higher 
Operating Profit 


Increased traffic and income have 
been reported by the Scandinavian 
Airlines System for its fiscal year Oc- 
tober 1, 1952, through September 
30, 1953. 

Passengers carried by SAS in 1952- 
53 increased to 670,000 from 570,000 in 
1951-52; airfreight transport rose to 
9400 metric tons from 8,500 metric 
tons; and mail increased to 3,500 met- 
ric tons from 2,900 metric tons. Ton- 
kilometer services available in 1952-53 
amounted to 179 million as against 137 
million in the preceding year, and ac- 
tual sales on the basis of ton-kilometers 
reached 95 million compared with 82 
million. 

Gross income for 1952-53 is reported 
at 254,480,000 Swedish crowns, com- 
pared with 225,380,000 crowns for 1951- 
52. Total costs, excluding depreciation, 
amounted to 228,160,000 crowns for 
1952-53 as against 204,830,000 crowns 
for the preceding year. 

The resulting gross operating profit 
was 26,320,000 crowns in 1952-53 as 
compared with 20,550,000 crowns for 
1951-52. Depreciation charged against 
gross profit was 24,130,000 crowns for 
1952-53, leaving a balance of 2,190,000 
crowns. The 1951-52 depreciation write- 
off was 18,990,000 crowns, leaving a net 
balance for that year of 1,560,000 
crowns. 





Sudbury Airport Opened in 
Ontario, Served by TCA 


The new $1.2-million airport at Sud- 
bury, in northern Ontario’s mining 
area, was opened on February 1, and 
Trans Canada Airlines began a twice 
daily service connecting the city with 
Montreal and Toronto. 

This airport, built by the Department 
of Transport, has two runways, re- 
ported to be 6,000 and 4,500 feet long 
respectively. A radio range has been 
commissioned, manned by an operator, 
but there are no tower facilities at 
present. Runway lighting has been in- 
stalled, and approach lighting will be 
provided in the near future. 

The terminal at the new field is a 
small temporary building, but the city 
proposes to erect a permanent building 
this spring. 

TCA operates one service from Mon- 
treal via Ottawa, North Bay, Sudbury, 
Sault Ste. Marie, and return. A second 
Service is operated from Toronto via 
North Bay to Sudbury. DC-3’s are 
used on these routes. 





Canadian shipyards did C$82,573,815 
worth of shipbuilding in 1952, more than 
in any other year since 1945 and nearly 
92 percent more than in 1951, the Do- 
Minion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
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Restrictions Eased on Chartering: 
Of U. S. Privately Owned Tankers 


Easing of restrictions on the chartering of U. S. privately owned 
tankers, for single voyages to foreign interest, has been announced by 
the Federal Maritime Board, U. S. Department of Commerce. _ 

This action was taken through the issuance of an amendment to 
General Order 59, which deletes the requirement for the submission to 


the Maritime Administration, for prior 
approval, charters to aliens, for a single 
voyage, of U, S. privately owned 
tankers. 

By this amendment, tankers may 
now be chartered, except on a bare- 
boat basis, to aliens for a period not 
to exceed 6 months without further 
action by the Maritime Administration. 
Similar approval also exists in General 
Order 59 (Revised) to cover charter of 
U. S. flag vessels to aliens of dry cargo 
and other commercial vessels. 


This regulation on chartering of U. S. 
vessels to alien interests became ef- 
fective shortly after the declaration of 
a National Emergency on December 16, 
1950, was issued for the purpose of 
more closely regulating, for the defense 
of the United States and for essential 
civilian needs, the chartering of tank- 
ers. 

In easing the restrictions on tanker 
chartering, the board said that condi- 
tions affecting the movement of petro- 
leum and its products have changed 
substantially since the institution of the 
emergency action. Today, a number of 
tankers are laid up for lack of business. 


6-Month Charters Allowed 


The amendment states that any tank- 
er may be chartered to an alien for a 
period not to exceed 6 months or for a 


New Quay at Haifa Open 
To Passenger Vessels 


The first section of a new quay in 
Haifa Harbor, Israel, to be used to 
accommodate passenger vessels, has 
now been completed. An extension of 
the old main quay, the new section is 
185 meters long and has 11 meters 
depth of water alongside. 


Work will continue on an additional 
257 meters of quay tc be used by cargo 
ships, which is expected to be com- 
pleted in May. Construction of a pas- 
senger receiving hall of 5,00) square 
meters and a cargo handling shed of 
8,000 square meters also is under way. 

The new quay was needed to reduce 
the number of ships that had to be un- 
loaded and loaded at the breakwater 
with the cargo and passengers carried 
to or from the dock on lighters. 

The luxury cruise ship SS. Britannic 
was the first vessel to tie up at the 
quay. 








voyage or voyages which will probably 
not exceed 6 months, except: 

@ Demise or bareboat charters. 

@ For the carriage of cargoes of any 
kind, to or from the Soviet Union, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania, North Korea, the 
Soviet Zone of Germany, Manchuria, or 
communist China, 

@ That all extensions or renewals of 
charter under this easing of regulations 
must be submitted to the Maritime 
Administration on an individual basis 
on its own merits. 

@ That none of the charters shall be 
for use in the fisheries. 

A copy of each charter that is exe- 
cuted under this provision must be filed 
with the* Secretary of the Maritime 
Administration. 





Federal Control of Highways 
Upheld by Canadian Council 


Jurisdiction over international and 
interprovincial highway traffic in Can- 
ada is held by the Federal Government 
of Canada, the Privy Council ruled on 
February 22. This decision came as the 
result of an appeal by a U. S. bus serv- 
ice operating from Boston through the 
Province of New Brunswick to Halifax 
and Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. 

The Privy Council’s judgment dis- 
missed an appeal by the attorneys-gen- 
eral of Ontario, Alberta, and Prince 
Edward Island against the first part of 
a Supreme Court of Canada decision 
which, in a judgment made in October 
1951, permitted the U. S. carrier to 
pick up or set down passengers engaged 
in an interprovincial or international 
journey. The U. S: carrier was sup- 
ported in its appeal by the Government 
of Canada, the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. / 





Formation of an Operators’ Council, 
which will have members representing 
10 air transport companies, has been 
announced by the Canadian Air Indus- 
tries and Transport Association (AITA). 

This new council and its supporting 
committees will represent the interests 
of the air carriers in the same way that 
the Industrial Council represents the 
manufacturing industry, and it will 
have the same relationship to the board 
of directors. 
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[TRANSPORT NOTES: 


A 26-kilometer railroad line is to be 
constructed between the towns of Poly- 
kastron and Kalindia in central Mace- 
donia, according to Greek Government 
reports. This line would shorten the 
route for international trains from 
Yugoslavia to Istanbul by 94 kilometers 
and would eliminate the necessity of 
going to Istanbul via Salonika. 

Another important rail line to con- 
nect Salonika with Kozani and Ptole- 
mais, in the lignite production area, in 
western Macedonia is reported to be 
nearing completion. 





Plans for improving 19 minor ports 
in Madras State, at an estimated cost 
of 2 million rupees (1 rupee=US$0.21), 
have been submitted by the Madras 
Government to the Government of In- 
dia. Madras State expects to receive a 
30-year loan from the Indian Govern- 
ment for about half of the estimated 
cost. 





The new international airport of Ma- 
naus, Brazil, legendary interior city 
several hundreds of miles up the Ama- 
zon from the ocean, reportedly was 
inaugurated January 20, the anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Ministry of 
Air in Brazil. 





The East Bengal Railway has an- 
nounced that the first part of the new 
Sylhet-Chhatak meter-gage line, run- 
ning from Sylhet to Afzalabad, was offi- 
cially opened for_traffic on January 1. 
Afzalabad apparently is the first way 
station on the 30-mile line. 

The new rail line will provide in- 
creased access to East Bengal’s only 
cement factory, at Chhatak. This plant, 
with an annual capacity of 50,000 tons, 
provides approximately one-twentieth of 
Pakistan’s annual requirements for ce- 
ment. 





Luxembourg-Findel airport’s princi- 
pal runway of 2,000 by 60 meters was 
to have been extended to 2,200 meters 
in late 1953, and eventually to 3,000 
meters. The secondary runway is 1,600 
by 50 meters. 

Air traffic in the Grand Duchy is al- 
most exclusively international. Among 
the international lines using the Lux- 
embourg-Findel airport—the only pub- 
lic airport with a customs office—are 
Sabena, Air France, and Hunting. A 
local company, Luxembourg Airlines, 
owning one DC-3 plane, operates irreg- 
ular passenger and cargo services to 
European airports. 





Iraqi. Airways, a State-owned cor- 
poration, financed and administered by 
the Iraqi State Railways, has ordered 

three 50-seater Vickers Viscounts 
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which are expected to be delivered in 
the latter part of 1955. 

The corporation already owns four 
Vickers Vikings and one De Haviland 
Dove. The Vikings are operated to 
Damascus, Cairo, Tehran, Beirut, Bah- 
rein, Basra, and Kuwait. The Dove is 
used for flights to Mosul and Aleppo. 

The planes carried 21,444 revenue 
passengers in 1952. Mail and freight 
also are carried by the line, whose fly- 
ing crews and engineers are trained in 


England. The company has a total 
staff of 250. 





TACA International Airlines, S. A., 
a Salvadoran subsidiary of Waterman 
Steamship Line through TACA Corpo- 
ration and TACA Airways Agency, in 
the United States, was operating three 
DC-4’s and two DC-3’s as of January 1, 
1954, none of which was registered in 
El Salvador. 





A new airport, replacing an emer- 
gency landing field, was completed in 
Obbia, Somalia, in February. As soon as 
aeronautical authorities have made the 
necessary inspection and given their 
approval, the field will be available for 
regularly scheduled air stops. 


——e 


Israel Raises Rates on. 
Messages Abroad 


Higher rates for oversea mail, tele. 
phone, and telegrams went into effect 


in Israel on February 1, the Israel Post. 
al Authorities have announced. 


The rise in tariffs, averaging 20 per- 
cent to 40 percent—for telegrams and 
telephone service, up to 80 percent— 
has been necessitated by the change in 
the exchange rate, according to the 
Minister of Posts. 


The new rate for a 3-minute tele. 
phone conversation to the United States 
is 1£21.6; to France, I1£15.9; and to the 
United Kingdom, 1£15.15 (1£1.8=US$1), 


A list of the new foreign mail and 
telegram rates is available in the Office 
of Intelligence and Services, Bureau of 
Foreign Commeree, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D, C, 


The Libyan Government severed all 
postal and wireless services between 
Libya and Israel as of February 5, 
according to a local press announce- 
ment, confirmed by the Tel Aviv Head 
Post Office. 





National Maritime Day, May 22. 





Announcing ... 
the 1954 edition of the 


en 


Comprehensive Export Schedule 
Scheduled for publication March 31, 1954 


Including supplementary Current Export Bulletins for one year ending 
March 31, 1955, the subscription rate for the Comprehensive Export 
Schedule this year will be $1! to a domestic address and $13 to a foreign 
address. The new rate reflects increased reproduction costs. 

Airmail service on Current Export Bulletins again will be available to 
domestic subscribers for $10 in addition to the regular rate. 


ORDER BLANK 
Comprehensive Export Schedule and Current Export Bulletins 
1 wish to subscribe for. ............... set(s) of the Comprehensive Export Schedule and 


supplementary Current Export Bulletins for one year ending’ March 31, 1955. Enclosed is 
CJ check (] money order (cash at sender's risk) for $ 
Subscription rates in the United States, $1! a year; foreign, $13 a year. For domestic 


airmail service on Current Export Bulletins, enclose additional $10 remittance (airmail 
service not available for foreign subscriptions). 


eee ee ri iret tite err ie 





Street address..........c..00+ 





Re 








Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office, or to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Make check or 
money order payable to the Treasurer of the United States. 
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Costa Rican eee 
(Continued from Page 7) 


as the result of interruption of spray- 
jng activities, whereby sigatoka disease 
may have been permitted to get out of 
control. The extent of this possible loss, 
however, will not be determinable for 
several months. 


Impeded by the lack of a budget ap- 
propriation of approximately $590,000 
necessary to complete the project, con- 
struction progress on the International 
Airport at E) Coco has suffered serious 
setbacks, as a result of which it is 
anticipated that the new airport will 
not be officially opened to international 
traffic before the spring of 1955. 


Acceleration of construction activity 
on the northern section of the Inter- 
American Highway was stepped up, 
and barring unseasonably inclement 
weather, the highway authorities are 
still hopeful that the northern section 
of the highway in Costa Rica will be 
connected, at least by a pioneer road, 
with the completed Nicaraguan section 
at Penas Blancas by the start of the 
rainy season in mid-May.—Emb., San 
Jose. 





U. S. exports of soybeans in 1953 
reached an alltime high of 41.6 million 
bushels, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture has reported. 


Australia Gets ... 

(Continued from Page 6) 
and expand air travel services. Air 
transport plays an important role both 
domestically and in international travel 
to and from Australia. Australia’s 
stable climatic conditions are favorable 
to air transport, and an extensive net- 
work of scheduled air routes has been 
in operation for many years. The loan 
will help pay for four four-engined 
aircraft to be used in domestic service 
and for eight four-engined aircraft to 
be used in international service. 

The remainder of the loan, amount- 
ing to about one-seventh of the total, 
will assist in the continuing develop- 
ment of electric power and of manufac- 
turing industries. It will be used to 
buy equipment for iron and steel pro- 
duction, food processing, chemical pro- 
duction, textile processing, mining, 
metallurgy, metal working and fabri- 
cating, and to buy specialized electrical 
equipment. 

This is the third loan made by the 
bank to assist in financing the develop- 
ment of Australia. A loan of $100 mil- 
lion, made in August 1950, has been 
completely disbursed. Three-fifths of 
the second loan, for $50 million, made 
in July 1952, has been disbursed. The 
present loan will help cover Australian 
imports of capital equipment through 
September 1955. 





What's 


* Basic Statistics 

* Business Trends 

* Commodity News 

* Foreign Trade Lists 

* Marketing Studies 

* Regional Development 
* Science 


See the 


and a sample copy . . 





New? 


* Technology 

* Transportation 

* World Trade 

* News Releases 

* Defense Materials System 
* Selected AEC Reports 


Business Service Check List 


... A complete weekly guide to new publications 
and releases of all Bureaus and Offices of the 
Department of Commerce... with a shortcut 
order form for checking your selections ... 


$1.25 a year 
($2.25 foreign) 


Department of Commerce Field Offices can give you more information 


. and enter your subscription for you. 


Or, order direct from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.C. 
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Controls on... 
(Continued from. Page 12) 


PERU 


Reduces Free Medicinal List 


A new and smaller list of pharmaceu- 
tical products granted special Peruvian 
import-duty privileges has been estab- 
lished by a Supreme Decree and gov- 
erning regulations issued on February 
12 modifying former exemptions grant- 
ed under a decree of February 3, 1950. 

Approximately 420 products aré now 
exempted from all import duties, con- 
sulor fees, and surcharges with the 
exception of a 6-percent ad valorem 
tax. 

These products are included in the 
following groups: 

sroay, dears, "oatieasethion samen 

ishmaniosics, anti- 


lepros 
—— products, antile 
c 





eart tonics; prepared milk; organic 
mercurials; opotherapics, hormones, estro- 
gens, and ‘androgens 

rums, antitoxins, and anatoxins; vaec- 
cines; narcotics. 


Under the former regulations about 
800 products in 47 pharmaceutical 
product groups were granted partial or 
complete duty exemptions. 

The new regulation appears to be 
intended as a protective measure for 
domestic drug manufacturers. Further 
protective measures are being urged 
by domestic manufacturers that would 
modify Peru's policy of registering 
foreign pharmaceutical products and 
substantially increase the registration 
fee.—Emb., Lima, 


New Books ... 


(Continued from Page 26) 
Philippines, Tahiti, American Samoa, 
and Trust Territories, and lists the com- 
modities handled by each firm. 

The guide surveys each of the six 
markets covered, indicating main dis- 
tributing centers with the areas served, 
principal imports and exports, primary 
and manufactured products, trade fig- 
ures, exchange and import regulations, 
documentation and other requirements. 
Also included are articles on sales 
agency agreements, export packing, ex- 
port sales, and credit terms. 

A special section lists U. S. merchant 
exporters with established distributing 
facilities in the Philippines, and shows 
the types of products in which they 
specialize. 

The annual subscription price includes 
a rating request service on firms in the 
markets covered which are not listed in 
the guide, and automatic notices of rat- 
ing changes of accounts in those markets 
in which the subscriber registers his 
interest. 
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Liberia Invites U. S. Smale Investment in 


Coffee Cultivation, See 


The Liberian Government, as part of 
its program to expand coffee produc- 
tion, is making efforts to interest pri- 
vate foreign capital in the cultivation 
of coffee on a large-scale plantation 
basis. In particular, Liberia is looking 


to the United States as a source for 
needed private capital investment. 


Reflecting this interest of the Libe- 
rian Government, the Liberian Embas- 
sy in Washington, D. C., has issued a 
statement calling attention to coffee 
production potentialities in Liberia and 
affirming that the Liberian Govern- 
ment will do everything possible to fa- 
cilitate the sound establishment, on a 
profitable basis, of American foreign 
private investments in coffee cultivation. 

Liberian coffee production and ex- 
ports in recent years have shown an 
upward trend, spurred by sharp price 
rises on the world coffee market. Cof- 
fee once was Liberia’s leading agricul- 
tural export, but falling prices and 
more attractive markets in other crops, 
such as rubber, palm oil, and palm ker- 
nels, led to a steady drop in production 
during the 1930’s and early 1940’s. 


Expansion Under Way 


Since the war, interest in coffee cul- 
ture has revived and, under Govern- 
ment sponsorship, an energetic pro- 
gram has been developed to expand 
coffee cultivation by increasing plant- 
ing, reclaiming abandoned coffee plan- 
tations that had been absorbed in forest 
growth, and providing technical advice 
and guidance to Liberian farmers. An 
estimated 1,630,650 new coffee trees 
were planted between 1945 and 1949. 
Figures for later years are not avail- 
able. 

Coffee cultivation also has been em- 
phasized in the activities of the U.S. 
Foreign Operations Administration in 
Liberia. Liberica and Robusta predomi- 
nate among varieties of coffee current- 
ly grown, and the Operations Mission 
has been experimenting with some 50 
other varieties to determine which are 
best suited to Liberian soil and climatic 
conditions. The mission also has been 
distributing seedlings to local farmers. 

This postwar program has resulted in 
a marked increase in Liberian coffee 
production. No accurate output data 
are available, but exports show an in- 
crease from 89,600 pounds in 1948 to 
494,000 pounds in 1952. As new trees 
reach bearing age, output is expected 
to rise sharply. In 1954, as the large 
1949 plantings come into production, Li- 
beria is expected to produce 1.7 million 
pounds of coffee. 

Liberia is considered to hold promis- 
ing potentialities for coffee production 
in view of favorable soil and climatic 
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Bigger Output 


conditions and the Liberian Govern- 
ment believes the country can attain 
an annual output of some 14 million 
pounds within the next 10 years. 





Newsprint Decontrol 
Considered in Britain 


The possibility of ending statutory 
control of newsprint in the United 
Kingdom, probably in 1955, is being 
considered by the Government. Except 
for manile hemp, newsprint is the 
only material still rationed by con- 
trol of the user. 

Decontrol would increase the im- 
mediate annual requirement for news- 
print by an estimated 100,000 tons. 
Canada is said to have offered the 
additional tonnage on a 4-year con- 
tract basis. 

Government spokesmen have _indi- 
cated that the principal factor in a 
decision to decontrol will be the bal- 
ance-of-payments position. Cost of the 
additional Canadian newsprint would 
be around £5 million, less than 1 per- 
cent of all 1953 U. K. imports from the 
dollar area. 

The 1954 newsprint budget provides 
for 714,000 tons, of which 314,000 will 
come from overseas, principally Canada 
and Scandinavia. The rationing sys- 
tem is designed to permit consump- 
tion of about 702,000 tons of news- 
print a year, but usage has been run- 
ning a bit higher and stocks are down 
to about 6 weeks’ censumption. 


Used 
A selective and unique method of 


control is used—limiting the size and 
number of pages of daily newspapers. 


Selective Control 





World Rubber Output 


World production of natural rubber 
in January 1954 was 160,000 long tons, 
compared with 165,000 tons in January 
1953, according to estimates of the 


Secretariat of the International Rubber 
Study Group. 

World consumption of natural rubber 
in January 1954 was placed at 137,500 
tons, some 5,000 tons greater than in 
January a year ago. Included in con- 
sumption figures were estimated im- 
ports into the U.S.S.R. and China of 
7,750 tons in January 1954, and 10,750 
in January 1953. 

Up 25,000 tons from the previous 
month, world stocks of natural rubber 
at the end of January 1954 were esti- 
mated at 885,000 tons, consisting of 
260,000 tons in producing countries, 
407,500 tons in consuming countries— 


——y 


There is no restriction on number of 
copies. Weekly newspapers are uncon. 
trolled except for the requirement of 
a special license, which is freely 
granted, for increases in size. Anyone 
may start a new paper. 

Periodicals using newsprint must 
have a license to obtain supplies but 


otherwise are uncontrolled and, in the 
main, use other kinds of printing 
papers. 

Newspapers, however; are getting 


only about 65 percent of their prewar 
usage of newsprint and are less than 
half their prewar size. The total num. 
ber of copies sold is about 70 percent 
above the prewar figure. 

Industry estimates of the additional 
100,000-ton requirement are based on 
two assumptions: Maintenance of pres. 
ent newspaper prices, which are about 
1% times the prewar figure; and rea- 
sonable stability in the price of news- 
print, now 5% times the prewar price, 

Long-range predictions envision 4 
possible 300,000-ton annual increase in 
newsprint consumption should require- 
ments approach the 1939 level. 


Danish Dairy Cows Yield 
More Milk and Butterfat 


Danish milk production in 1953 ex 
ceeded that of 1939, according to a 
study made by the Dairy Office of 
Aarhus. 

Although there were only 2,999,000 
head of cattle in Denmark in 1953, 





compared with 3,326,000 in 1939, milk. 


production per cow increased from 3,214 
kilograms for the year 1939 to 3,618 
kilograms last year. Butterfat yield per 
cow, computed as butter of 85 fat units, 
was 172 kilograms last year, compared 
with 161 in 1952, and 142 in 1939. 

While the overall unit milk increase 
was under 13 percent, butterfat yield 
increased over 21 percent—an impor 
_ tant fac factor in Danish exports. 3 


Dips; U. S. Use Down 


excluding U.S.S.R. and Chinese stocks, 
and Government stocks in the Jnited 
States, the United Kingdom, and France 
—and 217,500 tons afloat. 

Excluding the U.S.S.R., world sy 
thetic rubber production was estimated 
at 65,000 tons in January 1954, com 
sumption at 57,500 tons, and end-ol- 
month stocks at 202,500 tons, up 5,00 
tons from the previous month. In Jane 
ary 1953, production was 76,801 tons, 
and consumption 80,000 tons. 

World consumption of natural and 
synthetic rubber totaled 195,000 tons 
in January 1954 compared with 212,500 
tons in January a year ago. Consump 
tion in the United States declined @ 
97,290 tons from 120,576 tons, whereas 
foreign consumption, excluding China 
and the U.S.S.R., increased to 90, 
tons from 81,200 tons. 
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Pakistan Authorizes 
4 Cigarette Plants 


Construction of four additional ciga- 
rette factories, bringing the total in the 
country to six, has been authorized by 
the Government of Pakistan. 

The largest of the new factories, to be 
jocated at Jhelum, will have a capacity 
of 1.4 billion cigarettes a year. Another 
factory, with a capacity of 1 billion, will 
“pe located in Khanpur, Bahawalpur. 

The third factory, with a capacity of 
900 million cigarettes, will be located in 
Karachi, and the fourth, with a capacity 
of 340 million cigarettes a year, is 
expected to be located in Dacca, East 
Pakistan. 

When the new factories are com- 

pleted, before the end of 1954, cigarette 
production in Pakistan will reach 7,560 
million a year. 
, All four factories are designed to 
produce low-grade cigarettes that can 
replace bidis small handmade cigarettes. 
Bids have been imported mainly 
from India in the past, although some 
have been produced in Pakistan from 
imported leaf wrappers. The cost to 
the consumer of the new cigarettes is 
expected to be only slightly higher than 
present bidi prices. 

Cigarette production in Pakistan 
totaled 3,170 million in 1952 compared 
with 2,716 million in 1951. Production 
during the first 8 months of 1953 was 
at an annual rate of approximately 3.9 
tillion. 


Plans for New Cotton Gins 
Considered in Pakistan 


Pians for improving the quality of 
Pakistan cotton are being given serious 
consideration by the Pakistan Indus- 
trial Development Corporation. 

The corporation reportedly is willing 
to build and equip modern cotton gins, 
operate them for 1 year, and then sell 
them to private owners. The purchase 
of 12 gins is said to be contemplated. 

In addition, cooperative cotton gins 
are being organized in Sind Province 
and in Bahawalpur State, and the Thal 
Development Authority is understood to 
be planning construction of 3 gins in 
the Thal area in the Punjab. A cotton 
textile mill at Multan, Punjab, also is 
teported to be planning to install its 
own cotton gin. 

Work is continuing in the Pakistan 
Institute of Cotton Research and Tech- 
Mology, but it will be several months 
before. actual research operations will 








Plans to construct a chocolate proc- 
essing factory at Colon have been an- 
hounced. by Panamanian interests. De- 
tails regarding capital and planned 
Production are not yet available, and 
Machinery and equipment have not yet 
been bought. The plant will use locally- 
Produced cacao.—Emb., Panama City. 
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U. K. Sells Second Steel Plant to 
Public; Demand for Shares Slow 


The second sale through public offer of a British steel company has 
been completed by the British Holding and Realization Agency, set up 
to arrange for the return to private ownership cf the companies previ- 
ously nationalized under the Iron and Steel Act, 1949. 

The company is the Lancashire Steel Corp., one of the most highly 


integrated steel-producing units in the 
United Kingdom, which, in addition to 
crude steel, produces a variety of fin- 
ished products, such as tube steel, sec- 
tions, joists, bars, hoops, and a number 
of different wire products. 

The first company sold through pub- 
lic offer was the United Steel Com- 
panies, Ltd., and public response was 
greater than had been anticipated. One 
of Britain’s largest and most modern 
steel companies, it had calculated its 
future profits at an amount that would 
permit a high rate of dividends. 

Two other companies had been re- 
turned previously to private ownership 
but they were not public companies, 
that is, companies whose capital had 
been acquired through public subscrip- 
tion of shares. As a result, each of these 
transactions was between the agency 
and business organizations which bid 
to recover their former ownership in- 
terests. 


Disposition of the Lancashire Steel 
Corp., which also involved the transfer 
of ownership interests in 6 subsidiary 
companies of Lancashire Steel, was ac- 
complished by offering for public pur- 
chase 4.5 million £1 (US$2.80) shares 
of common stocks at 22 shillings ($3.08) 
and 4.5 million 5%-percent £1 redeem- 
able cumulative preference shares at a 
price of 21 shillings (US$2.94) per share. 

As in the sale of the United Steel 
Companies, Ltd., disposition of the stock 
was handled through a consortium of 
financial houses which undertook to put 
in or procure irrevocable applications 
for the whole of the shares offered, but 
the former owners of Lancashire shares 
at the time of nationalization were 
given the same preference as were 
United Steel owners to reacquire their 
interests. The agency again undertook 
to give consideration to applications to 
purchase small lots of either stock. 


Terms of Sale Changed 


The mechanics of the new sale were 
practically the same as in the disposi- 
tion of United Steel, but the agency did 
change some of the terms and condi- 
tions of sale. 


The agency offered for sale both the 
preference and the common stock in 
Lancashire Steel, while in selling United 
Steel only 14 million shares of common 
stock were offered. The consensus is 
that this difference was due to the fact 
that only £9.6 million was involved in 
the former transaction while some £23 
million would have been required in the 





United Steel disposition had both com- 
mon and preferred stock been put on 
the market. 


The list of stocks which buyers could 
present in payment for Lancashire Steel 
shares, whether the application was to 
acquire preference or common, was lim- 
ited by the Bank of England to 3%- 
percent Treasury Stock 1979-81, which 
was originally issued to compensate 
steel owners for their interests at the 
time of nationalization and made a 
Treasury obligation under the dena- 
tionalization act. 

On the basis of book value of assets 
and company estimates of future earn- 
ings, the share capi of Lancashire 
Steel should have been an attractive 
purchase to private investors, Further- 
more, the public was being offered a 
group of steel companies which is con- 
sidered to be highly efficient and which 
currently is engaged in a development 
program to increase efficiency and add 
to its productive plant. 


Sales Prove Disappointing 

It was to be expected, therefore, that 
public buying of the company shares 
would be considerable. However, pre- 
liminary figures on the outcome of the 
sale disclose that only 500,000 shares of 
common stock and 2.7 million shares of 
preferred were purchased by the public. 
Of these, 400,000 common shares and 1.6 
million preference shares were bought 
by former shareholders. The consortium 
of financial houses had to take up the 
remainder of the offer under its com- 
mitment to take all the shares, 


Although a number of reasons have 
been given why this sale was, at least 
from the standpoint of public participa- 
tion, a failure, the most likely explana- 
tion is that the investment market had 
not yet recovered from the fact that 
United Steel shares have been selling 
at discount since the company was sold 
by the agency. 

The effect of this second sale prob- 
ably will be that the entire timetable 
for disposing of nationalized steel com- 
panies will be prolonged. A long time 
will most likely be allowed to pass be- 
tween sales in order to insure that the 
market can absorb each offer.—Emb., 
London. 





Turk Philips A.S., subsidiary of Philips 
Eindhoven, will erect a factory in Istan- 
bul to assemble radio receiving sets and 
manufacture some radio parts. 
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Mexican Cement Production Capacity Above 
Demand; Possible Market Expansion Seen 


Mexican cement production in 1953 
amounted to approximately 57 percent 
of the planned capacity of 2,947,500 
metric tons, which is to be achieved 
when contemplated additions to 6 of 
the 18 plants now in operation are com- 
pleted. 

Cement production in Mexico, marked 
by a rapid rise during the past decade, 
increased nearly threefold in 1952, to 
1,671,567 metric tons, from 560,000 tons 
in 1942. 

A large number of industrial plants 
and commercial buildings have been 
constructed in recent years, and this type 
of construction is continuing. The Gov- 
ernment is conducting a large public 
works program and numerous irrigation 
and electrification projects have con- 
tributed heavily to the volume of de- 
mand for cement. ‘ 

However, despite the rapid increase 
in use of cement, Mexico’s per capita 
consumption still lags behind that in 
countries industrially more advanced. 
Mexican cement producers believe that 
the market is still capable of large 
expansion. 


Foreign Tiade Variable 


Before 1948, importation of cement 
was variable and fairly large, but with 
the increase in Mexican plant capacity, 
imports havé dropped off. Since 1948, 
less than 5,000 metric tons have been 
received annually. 

Both the Government and the in- 
dustry ave hopeful of stimulating an in- 
crease in cement exports. Exports in 
1948 were 34,000 metric tons, but have 
been less than 1,000 tons each year 
since 1950. 

Certain difficulties have been removed 
from the carrying out of such ex- 
ports, but others still remain. No 
fixed or ad valorem export duties apply 
to cement and the 15-percent ad valo- 
rem surtax, upon which an 80-percent 
exception had been granted previously, 
was completely removed by a decree 
published in the Diario Oficial on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1954. Exports of cement still 
must be covered by permits issued by 
the Ministry of National Economy. 

The principal obstacle to foreign sale 


a 


of Mexican cement appears to be the 
high cost and frequent unavailability 
of transportation. The larger plants are 
located in the interior and the resulting 
overland and ocean freight rates reduce 


Mexican producers’ ability to compete 


in foreign markets. 





Crude Oil and Natural Gas 
Study Started by OEEC 


A study on the search for and exploi- 
tation of crude oil and_natural gas in 
member countries has been undertaken 
by the Oil Committee of the Organiza- 
tion for European Economic Coopera- 
tion. 

The main points to be studied are: 
Geological information, mining and fiscal 
regulations, current operations, and 
operating resources in Europe. 

The study promises to be of assist- 
ance to governments desirous of en- 
couraging the search for and exploita- 
tion of crude oil and natural gas in their 
own territories, as it will provide them 
with detailed information on the results 
obtained in other countries, OEEC said. 
It also should give practical guidance 
to private investors in oil prospecting 
in Europe. 


New Copra Crushing Mill 
Under Way in Colombia 
A copra crushing mill is being estab. 


lished on the Island of San Andres, 
Colombia. The machinery is expected 


to be installed by the middle ef April’ 


and operaticns should get under way 
shortly thereafter. 


This mill, to be operated by the 
Cooperativa Agricola e Industrial of 
San Andres, will produce 8 to 10 tons 
of oil a day and is expected to be able 
to crush the entire output of copra on 
the islands of San Andres and Provi- 
dencia. Producers of copra, the major 
resource of these islands, now will be 
able to obtain better prices for their 
crop, and consumers, over a wide area, 
will be able to buy the oil at reduced 
prices.—Emb., Bogota. 





Soap production in Costa Rica 
amounted to 424,553 hundredweight, 
valued at 7,687,306 colones wholesale 
(1 colon=US$0.17857), according to 
the first census of industrial produc- 
tion, which covered the period October 
1950 through September 1951. 

Production of medicinal and pharma- 
ceutical chemicals totaled 2,450 cubic 
centimeters valued at 1,071,449 colones 
wholesale. , 


Charcoal ‘production was 379,080 bags 


at 1,324,050 colones wholesale. 
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